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Foreword 


A dministration of the elementary school and leadership re- 
spcmaibilities of the elemoitary school principal are topics of 
mounting interest and growing oom]Aexity in America. How w the ele- 
mentary scho(^ organised and administered today and in what ways may 
its effectiveness be improved are .questkms whidi are being widely raised. 
Whai one rmlises that more than 30 million children are presently at- 
tending elementary schools, the influenoe of these schools becomes 
^parent 

As a consequence the many inquiries which have been received by 
the Office of Educatiou, the Elementary Schools Section has conducted 
a national survey of policiec, practices, and troids in the administraHon 
and organisation public el^oitaiy schools. This bulletin k a report 
of that stu^. It contains a summary of the operational pattons found 
in the Nation’s public elementary schools and submits a comprehensive 
status report on what the schot^ are actually Hning 
To the school administrators throug^Kxit the country who have con- 
tributed to this study, the Office of Education extends its appreciation. 
To the local c omm u nit ies which are working to improve their elementary 
schools, this report is presented. To the chikhen of these schools, this 
research is dedicated. 


E. Glenn Feathebnton, 

Aankont Commi$$ioner, 
Dwitum of State and Local School Syeteme. 

* 

J. Dan Hull, 

Director, * 

IndnuHon, Organieaiion, and Servicet branch. 
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Preface 


I N 1949 the Office of Education published a bulletin eatiUed Or- 
QWiitation and Supervimm of Ekmentary Educatim in 100 CiUu. 
Through an interview technique, staff members erf the Elementary Schools 
Section visited the selected cities to gather the background daU. The 
purpose that particular study was to report oommori practices in ele- 
®®otary school organintioti — ^f<w instruction ; supervisory perscmnel ; 
liiservioe techniques ; scheduling ; classificati<Mi ; records, reports to fMuwts ; 
promotimi p<di^^; school-community relations ; and section, utilisation, 
■arid management of instmotional matwials. During the «i«iing decade 
this publication has been widely used and local school districts have made 
many requests for copies to assist them in the study of problems related 
to tile organisation and administration of the elementary sihool. 

The present study is of the same general nature as the one in 1949. 
Tliere have been changes in procedures and metiiods of conducting the 
survey, but c^ratially tiie pnirpose has remained the same: to provide a 
r^xwt of practices, policies, and trends in public elem^tary s(ho<rf 
organisa^m and a dminis tration. It is intmded that this current imbli- 
catiim wiB make available miifioit fi n d ing ! with ref&vooe to how schools 
are presently operating and how th^ are meeting continuing as wdl as 
new problems. 

The present era is witnessing a revival of public interest in our spools 
and a renewal of constructive activity for their improvemwit A meamire 
of this natkmaJ movement k applicabie to the elementary school. The 
volume <rf inquiry and discussion relative to administiative procedures <rf 
the 4«nentaiy schod k r unning h%;h. 

How ^ the elemeotaiy sefaoob organised for adminktrative purposes 
and for instruetk^ fniiposes? Do eemunnie and somal dianges indicate 
a need for dtfmge in the structural pattern d our elonentary sdrookT 
What are the adminktiattve implimtknis to be gath^wl firom w»ne of the 
newer eunrkuknn piogiainsr How can parents team more about what 
^ their schook are dointT What are smne ways of makiiig qiore effective 

a^ eoonomioai use of staff? Upon what bases are iwpfls being promoM 

Are we Buikl^ it posaUe for dukiren to <fovdc^ to the fuD miteat 
their aNdtks? Ho# am parents aadst b the operation of th«b local 
aelMK^? Wlttt are trends in inograms of mufy denMntMy' edimatiimT 
Upon what baaes are pdioka made with nipset to tiie allocation of b- 

sBi 
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sUneyoiuJ time by subjects? What are the time fact<»ni involved in our 
preeeat pix^rams of ekm^tary educ«ta(m? How is pujnl progress being 
r^xnied to imraits? ?Hiai is the role Uie principal of an eiementaiy 
sehod? How can the prc^xsals for newer instruethmal and oiganiMtioncd 
plans be properly evaluated and apprai^T Are the new« tr»ds and 
influences creeping additkmal prd^^Bcas within the school? How are 
communities all over the United States coping with these problmsi today? 

These are but a few of the quesUons which the Office of Education re- 
caves' almost daily and which are being raised throu^mut the KatioD. 
It is, thfflrefors, for the express purpose of aidii^ local sdwols in their 
study of mdi queeik>na that this national surv^ h^ bem undertakoi. 

The qMcifie procedures mployed in the c(»duei of this nirvey are 
described in d^ail in subseqi^t chiqHeri of the r^mi. In brM, how- 
ever, the data was gatl^ed on Um bads of a refir^ natkmal sampling 
technique. The sample was (keened to establMi a 6 p«o^t c(mfidd>oe 
level for aU natkmal findings and a 10 p^o^i level for all 

sul^tMip findinp. Strarifi(»tk>a was made on the basis of four population 
groups and four geognq^ucal regiona. Ihe urban f^aoes for tfm.sampk 
w«e sdeoted through nmdcunisatkm. particular value and s^oificance 
is the fact that a cmnpkte 100 peicent rdum was r^ved. Thai m due, 
oi oourM, to Urn co<^>erative intMest and nipport of tbs selmd admin- 
wtratOTB whose response alone made this complete coversge poesible. 
The data reodved ware (^ctronk»Uy iMo ceg se d on Mcnput^ madiines 
wfakh made a hi|^ degree of sophist^ted data'^Mx^aing ami analysis 
po^de. ' 

Thea are sevaal Umitatkms into«it in this marmy ami rqxMt. A 
questionnaire mdhod of sdkitii^ informal always has an demeit of 
uncertainty with reference to the effeotiveiMa and darity of the omn- 
munkative prooemes thus invdved. AU eamidmg iwooedurea, dnee th^ 
deal <mly with a part ndhor than with the wtude, hava obvioue reetric- 
tiom. It ie for this reasmi thrt the imeeiibed lev^ of <^»&lence have 
beai stated. Abo, by definition, thb survey hM inchxkd only those 
urban places with populalkHM of 2,600 v moK which srars ^uji^ided 
in the lOfiO U3. osnais. Publb ebmentaiy sdtoob in mmOttr orban jdaoes 
have md been included in the scope of thb study. FhiaDy, the variation 
oi individual btenwrtatkos of..definitioM and sdsoed praetkes nuist 
ahnays be recognined. Tberefota, despite the rt^ sduoh won taken to 
rn fa fanis e and to safeguard schist wealaMssei hi Hue type of research, 
tt b laat^y iwnopiiaed thirt thb rtudy hea teiAatkna 

Mai^ paopb thfoui^oirt the country hmo eeitrftuted to the auoeew 
cf the iwrvdy and to the pra p a r a tioa of thb bulbtia. Of eomse, to those 

eebod adahibtratom and offiebb adw partidpatod by icipoBdhv to ^ 

request km inf ormation, an eapnmbn of deep appredation b ateoded. 
Without thdr oowpanikm thb study ip^ aok hwn horn pcsdds.r 
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Aaswting the author in the planning, pr^;)aration, and guidance thrmigb- 
out, haa been a steering oommittee of members of the Elementary Schools 
Section: Dr, Helen K. Mackintorii, Chi^; Dr. Jane Franseth; Dr. Tilli*n 
L. Gore; and Dr. Gectnic^ M,' Lewis. , 

Dr. Willis Vandiver, Director of EHementary Education, Billings, 
Mont., uiKier a temporary aaaignmeot in the Office of Ekiucation, did 
much oi the pr e li min a r y work and planning and helped immeasurably 
in the organisatioo the natkmal survey. 

Mary A. Adanu, Aanstant Supwinteodent for Element^ Education, 
Baltimore, Md.; Dr. W illiam E. Young, Director, EHonentary Educatkm, 
New Yoric State Department of Educatkm; and Dr. D<»i 8. Patterson, 
President, East^ Washington College of Education, Cheney, Wadi., 
(xmUibuted their advice and o(HUMd <m a oommittee which met in the 
Office to review and evaluate the 1W9 study and to plan for the {wesent 
study. In additkm, Dr. Harc^ J. McNaUy, Piofewor of fiiicatioo, 
Teachoa Colkge, Cohimbta Univmity, generously aswted in the 
prepsfatkm oi ^ survey instrument. 

Appredadon is also eximased to Dr. Wells Harrington and Robert J. 
Dressel of the Division of Statistics and Reeearoh Services for their 
contributions. Dr.> Virgil R. Walker, Chief, Secondary Schools Section, 
gave omwtant guidance and assistance. 

To those powms thrmigbout Um country who are working with, 
interested in, the educational programs for our millkmn of boys and giris 
in elementary schools this report is presented, with the expressed, hope 
that it mny aid in thmr effmts to improve the quality of eduoatam for 
the future gentfations of the United States. 


Hxlkn K. Mackintosb 
Chuf, Elementary SehooU Section. 


Chapter 1 

Background of the Study 


I NHERENT in the Ameaican public acbools is the derire for con- 
tinuing improvem«it. It is genendly agreed that the schoob 
r^t a constanUy changing eodety and that it becoma the reeponm- 
bility of those who are oonoemed with educational progress to remain 
siert and sensitive to the need for keeping tlM schools, their purpose, 
their structure, their program, and their ideals in step with evolving 
dfflnpds. In this present gei^ration, a'e are witneadng a revival of 
interest in the schools in the form of a vigorous analysb of their suoceves 
and failures. 

Included in this »"a searching re-examiiuttion of the role and function 
of the elementary school as it seeks to provide a foundation program of 
education for every chUd in America. New aaeetairents are being made 
of its general objectives and of its specific purposes. In the course of this 
appraisal, renewed study k b«ng given to ways and m^i^ of developing 
efficient organisational patterns; of providing intelligent and practical 
ways of grouping children for learning; of assuring increased staff effective- 
ness; and of providing necessary servicee. As a corollary to these ^orts 
attempts are being made also to improre the relationdiipe and under- 
mgs^^ sen the school, as a social institution, and the people of the 
community, who retain'-feepwisibility for the quality of the school. 

Previoiu’Stiidjr 

The predeoeeeor to this report was an Office of Education bulletin, 
OrffonwUion and Supervmon of Elementary BduoaHon in 100 Citin, 
publidied in 1940. Thk earlier research dealt with such questkms as: 
What ^ the existing types of ^oire&taiy school (wganiatkni? Who k 
respmisible for U» genet^ supervkkm of elonentaiy educatimi? How 
«re daily sofaedules madeT How are dasaee oiganiiedr In what k 
pupa piDgrm being reported to parenta? How do community groups 
cooperate, with scboobT How are textbodcs and oth«- instructkmal 
meteiiak rejected and usedf 
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ADMIKISTE-MION AKD OBOAKltAnON 


The investigation wds conducted primarily thrcaigh ’’an interv'iew 
technique in which members of the Elementary Schools Sectwn vwted 
100 cities in 43 States for on-the^cene d»cuaskm with wperint«jd«ts 
of schcwls, supervisors, and principals and for study erf dawrcxim pro- 
cedures. The resultant study provided a cix»-^'tk>nal repr^mtatkan of 
rt^doos and t>q>e8 of whool pre^nuna, as wdl as populatkMi frempings, 
and has continued to provide a great deal of valuable information and 
awistance in its field This preseit report comprwea a logkal ft^owup. 

4 

Cootent aiHl Time of the Present Sdniy 

Es!»entiall/ this study* seeks to presait a natkmai report of current 
praettoes and aoerpng tmuis in the MgaiuMtkm aixl adminkitration 
oi public elementary schools. In order to staidy tl» prohkms ami to pro- 
vide asskitanoe to tJboee seeking solatkns, it te impOTUmt to know what 
the schcwbi of the country are doing in thw daify operations ai^ in what 
directionfl they may headiof . For these reasems, th« r^Mrt frankly 

oites, in the first iMtan^ a summary oi present praefibee and, in the 
second instttoe, wme Waicationa oi possible future developm®its in 
^Mnoitaiy school organisatkm and adminkiratkm. 

The inqujrioB were first sent to the cooperating «>mmunitieB in October 
1068. After a series of followup prooeduree, the final ret^ims were reo«ved 
in January 1959. The tirr« p>eriod repreawted in the readies (rf the respemd- 
ents b from Octobe.r 1968 to January 1960. 

DeTetopment of th« Surrey InstnoneBl 

The basis for selecting of substan^ and oontsit was a eatnbina- 
lion of the requests for information and advice reoerred by the 0^>e of 
Edumtioo, together with the judgm^te and experiences oi the 
specialists as they have ccmsulted with local aiKl State (^Bdals, with 
educatkmal researchsa, with oolksge univsisty pmoni^ and with 
profeaskmal associatkms during reoeot yoaxa. From an initial mass oi 
potmtial material ami throu^ a aeries ctf r^iMo^ta, iti <riaff eonl^ 
enoes, from fi^ service reactioos and exp^ jury (^)inkm, and Umxigh 
wklespread discuasioDs with lay and pr^eaegmai groupa,, the final inquiry 
fonn evolved. 

Conduct of die Study 

A c^afiod deemptim) o( the techokiueB ami jHoeeduraa ftAjwed in 
thia i^idy fe to be found in AppaMhx A, Sampling Plan Floeedore, 
oq page 105. For purposes of gcMra! umionkaiM^^ bowefrer, a brief 

^ f I k to ?. Im aMiMM b ^ i^i npmt. 
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lieBo^tioa of p.tl«o i> offered here. The eurvey <raa am»d out 
throuth • «mplm* prooeM, bored upon four populotioo grouping.: 

P^utobon 

100.000 ADd ow 

26.000 to 99, 9w 

10.000 to 34,999 
2.800 to 9.999 


1 ... 

II . . . 

111 .. 

IV. 


and four rr^on^ grouping^ 
N'OBTHmAJT: 


CVxuwticut 

Maine 

MMMtcbfMette 

New lltiapnhire 
New J^wey 
New York 

Pwinnyi rmnin 
Hhoda Ulnod 
VertD«it 

Nostb CaiTTaAL 



mtaoit 

Iowa 

KanaM 

MieiUgwii 

MilUMWOU 

Miwxiri 

Ne6rm^A 

North Dnkc^ 
<Hik) 

Houlh l^hhkotn 
WbooiMiD 

SotTTB: 



Akhama 

ArkauM 

D^anre 

Fkrfak 

Ckoilia 

K«t4Miky 

Lwitowni 

MnryiADd 

North Cnrcrfian 
UkiAhocnn 

8ouU) QltoUiui 

Tenneaeee 
Tmam 
Vlfginin 
We^ Vlrfiiiiii 

CcJuinl^ 

W*»t; 



Ariaona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

MooIaow 

Nemdw 

New 

Oreifon 

uuh 

W ftf^tryflon 
Wy«ninf 


Sin« AisskA sad HAwaii had not been admitted to sUtehood at Um tim« 
01 thtf sunrsy , they have n<rt been included in Um report. 

Tabk* 1 Um^ 4 indU^te the diitribution of the urban places, choaen 
by raod ora i i atiwi, by pt^Hilation and reponal classiScatkHM. Table 6 
summariaei the information oontabed in the first four tables. 

Presentati o n of Fhidingg 

ffince tiMM daU were gathered on the basis of a nat^ sample and 
smoo the aampling techniques were deeigned for the purpose of publioa. 



ADMlNIBTItA'nON AND OROANItATlON 


Ttble 1.— Number ii ortMui p^eee aeiected far auafle by State a»d 

populatkm SjnMip: Noftkeaat 



Uon of natinnid finHii\g a , tho btsio method of preseotatioo of the reeults 
is in terms of natioaal totab and peroeotafea. Throufh the use of the 
aamplinj technique, all statistios wwe inflated to repreaept nathmaJ 
totals in terms of the initial aam|^ of 4,284 urban places as enummated 
in the 1060 Census. However, becaiiwe of minor vmrtttkms reeultins 
from the application of the diffaent sampling rates in the subfroupe and 
because of the rounding of numbers, the ultimate universe amounted to 
4,307 urban places. This figure, then, of 4,307 is the standard natio n al 
Ume upon whkh ail oomputatkms have been made. The technical detail 


Table 1— Namber of shaa plaeea selected for ample by State 
aad pofalatkm groaqp; North Central 
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Table a.—Niiiiiber of nrfau pbm select for maple by Slate 
tad popnlaiioii group: Soetb 



describm^ this proc«« » presented in appendii A. Therefore, daU is 
presented in terms of national usages and proportions. 

In addition, this study reports findings in the dimensions of the four 
population groups and the four regional groups. For each topic under 
inTostigalion the results are presented in terms of percentages within 


Table 4-— Number of urban pbceu selected for sample by State 
and popdatlaa group: West 
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Administbation and oboanuation 


Table 5.~Niimber of urban places selected for saa^de by region 
and po|HiJatk»i group: United StatM 
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each separate group. As indicated in appendix A, the 10 perooit level of 
confidence was adopted for regional and population group findings, in 
contrast to tiie 5 percent level of confidence for findings on the national 
level. In other words, there is a higher measure of precision for the na- 
tional results than for the subgroup finding This information is (^ered 
as ^ precaution for those who might wish to compare local situations and 
(ondidons with national and regpnid or population class practices. To 
aid in the understanding and use 9f these results a standard format for 
presenting the data has been developed. 

The findings for each substantive area of investigation in this study 
are bein^ p'resaited in two dimensions: 

. 1. All cUU ar« Ubuiftted in terms of oatiotuU fr«qu<ncifl« &Dd DAtion*! peroeuUcea 

Thia to My that tbe range of practice, for each given item on the nadooat 
ecale, in preeented in terma (d the diatribution of the total number of urban 
plaoee, aa weD aa the percentage those plaeee are of the natkanal total. Since the - 
total univearae is the 4,907 uri^iTplaoea involved in this atudy, theae eumolated 
frequencies, for any given iUCo, always total 4,907. By the same token, the sum 
of the pocentages also total 100 peroent. This ia the standard method of 

glBeaentation of data for aO national rqwrting . 

2. In addiUtm to the f<HCgoing preeentatkm of national frequencies and peroentages, . 
anotha standard method of preaentatl<m baa been devekqjed. For each of Urn 
four populatkm groups and each ci the four regional groups tha ranga of prao* 
tioe ia reported aait is carried on within the group, independMtly of other groups. 
This ia to say the findings are presmted showing the range of praetiee within 
each group by itself, in lorms of spread of peroentagea. In this situatfam only the 
percentages are presented, the freqtMDcies bring omitted for the purposm of 
rimpUdty of {weeantatkm. 

Therefore, in using this material, the reader mi^ eiqiect to find a 
pres^tation of findings for the Nation in terms oi total frequendes and 
perc^tages, and a pres^tation of the findings for regkmal and population 
groups in terms of percentages only. 
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Limitations of the Study 

ChAracteristic^y, acceptance of any research based upon a samplinjr 
procedure must be accompanied by certain reservations and limitaUoM 
^tiaUy there 18 a fundamental difference between descriptive sta- 
and wunplmg ^tistics. In descripUve statbtics, populatioM are 
stod,^ m teriM of data of the whole, as with a census. In sampling 
statisrics populations are studied in terms of daU of the part, as wilha 
sample. Despite the injection of statistical refinemaits and safeguards 
and ^lishmait of levels of confidence, it must foUowXTa 
^y^ " complete study of the total univeree under 

In ^dition it must be acknowledged that, throu^ a mafl and que»- 
tionnaire pro^, a latitude for interpretation of instructions and direc- 
tions may exist Likewire, respondents may react to the survey instru- 
ct m many and varied ways, and there are potential difficulUes in 
reduc » C® administrative practices, such as may be 

found m a ^ city school system, to a set of definitive answers or 

does not include those urban places in ' 
the Lmted States which have a population of less thun 2,300. 

Conclusion 

_ 

This s^dy has been undertaken in the spirit of providing service and 
i^or^tion to those interested in the problems and the future organisa^ 
tion^ de\^pment of the pubho elonentary school of the United States. 
It B hoped that this report will be of some asdstance toward the ultimate 

achiev^t of our common goal-the best possible program of education 
for mu childrm. 
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Chapter 2 

Organization of Local 
Schools by Grades into 
Division Levels 


T hroughout the history of education in this country there has 
never emerged a clear-cut distinction between elementary and 
secondary programs. We have had general agreement that grade 1 through 
grade 6 comprise an elementary school, and that grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 
belong to the secondary school. The uncertainty has Iain with grades 7 
and 8. In some instances, these grades have been included with grade 9 
in a junior high school; in others, they have been added to the basic 6 
years of the elementary school, r^lting in an eloneotaiy program of 
eight grades; and in still others, prefixed to the 4 final years to form a 
&-year secondary program. No single plan has received unanimous 
acceptance. The decision, always, has remained with the local board of 
education, in keeping with the American tradition and policy of local 
autonomy of the individual school district. 

As a consequence there has been an acceptance of a set of optional 
organizational plans for the operation of local school districts. Today,’ 
local schoob are customarily organized in one of four basic pattons, the 
so-called 5-3-3, the 5-2-4, the 5-6, or the 8-4. (At thb point in the 
discussion the programs of kindergarten and nursery school are not in- 
cluded. Tliese will be treated later, but for the present purpose, they are 
not pertinent to the discussion.) 

As indicated in the introductory chapter, the avowed purpose of thb 
survey primarily b to report on natimml practice in terms of statm 
findings. There b no intention or desire here to dbcuss the pros and cons 
of one plan over others, or to suggest or to imply that a single plan b to 
be preferred or to be recommended. Actually, there b little evidaioe <» 
which to base any judgment on the (xnnparatfve merits of the various 
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plans. Tbs report offers, for the first time, statistical research u-Kjch 
sunmiiu^ pmcti(» Uiroughout the countr>- in terms of how the Ic^al 
^ool district organises and operates its schools with reference to tie 
factor of grades within division levels. 

xne m^tonance of public kinderiarteJM is another matter of local 
option, i^o state requirM, in terms of maodato.ry li^Iation, that the 
local wiicwl oistrict^iimmtAin a prt^ram of public kindergartens. On the 
mMiy omtm mmumm and stimulate the existence of such 

pn^rnim lirrougn a wide range of permwive and supportive l^jlation. 
t or me purjK^ of this eurv-ey, and in view of the fact thiat the primai-r 
mmrmi IS m toe decision of how the local district organiKs iteilf by gradi 
mto majur uivimon levBis, it ^ms pertinent to report findings both in 
wsmiB oi pia^ that do and thc« that do not nminteiri public kiruier- 
rxinaergartens, aa they relate to the basic operational plan*, are 
oi KJtne mieiwt out do not relate dirwtiy to the (^enti&J factor under 
mvaug&tion at this PKiint. In a later mcthn of this report, there will be 
oei^wi imdmp relating w kindergartens themselvee. Therefore, chart 7 
mmuat« toe meih^ of orgAnimtion of l<»al sekwls by gndm : Tabla 
6 mrou^ 1 1 pr^«nt the same material in tabular form. 

^ An of the rwuite by p-DpuktioD group and by region m&blm 

me reader to mare hk Mhool .situatiori not only to the national findings 
Dui teethe fino^ lor hk aim of urban place and hia gw^phicaJ area aa 
weh. jor exAofpie, m contrast to toe nmtioiml pattern of approxknatelv 
on??.toim utoan plaoM using toe 6-3-3 plan, the large city group, popula- 
i-ton ^mp 1 , winaigteiiUy reports a vMtly higher pen»ntage, in fact more 
i-uan u^ble, lor me use of toe 6-3-3 plan. To complem^t this, all other 
plans are usw to a iwer ext^t in toe lar^ atia. Thk situation »1«) ob- 
lAms in toe ana oi TOpuiation poup II. Whereas, in toe smallest citia 
po]^tion group IV, toe opposite m true; there is le^ um of the 6-3-3 
^ ^ttjnipensating incr^ee of the um of other plans, especially the 
8-4. Thus, the 6-^ plan k used far more widely in the larger cities than 
m the mailer cities, and the Mm® token both the 6-3-4 and the 8-4 

plane tend to be used to a greater degree in the smaller urban nlaoes 
than in the larger. 

From a geographical point o{ vfew, while the Norton toe 6-3-3 
pl«i to awwi toe MOM «^t M toe Natbn as a whole, toe 8-4 nten b 

also imd to ft hig^ degree than throuj^out the r«t of the Nation. In 
f^, ^ 6-3-3 ^ toe 8-4 are almit equally dhided In toe Norths. 
. 11 # worth ^mteal retwrte m hig^tf mcid^ce of am of the 6-3-4 in con- 
u art to Uy tmt oi to* couatnu In toe West, a high^ degree of "otheri' 

18 rqpiaiod, which pit^^ly m acoountal for by the large number of 
urhaa places which maintain eqjarate Md auton<mM>iu ^ministrative 
stiuotuwi for etooitary and eecondaiy educatkm. this inquiry 
wti <Mreeted to the supaiatoMlats of solwoh of deoiaitaiy achool 
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TiU»k 6. — Sciiooi orfi^atka, exdari?e all coiuidenitioii id pubrfkiy 
snpported Idndergarten programs, bj U.S. totals and percentages and 
by popuiatkm group perc«itages 
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ADMINISTRATION AND OBOAMUATION 


Table 10. — ocfanfaeatioii, tndndiiig tboae nbaa placM wl^ cto not 
maintain pubiktj sopported kindergarten proframs, by U.S. totals 
and percentages and by population group percentages 
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districts apart from secondary, the report naturally is made solely on the 
ekwaentary grades. 

One other phenomtsHHi b worthy of singling out in these analyses of 
population and r^ional grcmpings, in (mtrast to the earlier cAeervation 
that, with respect to the national findings, the presence or nonpresence 
of kindergarten had little ^ect <m Um type of grade organisation. Wliere 
public kindergarten progrms are not maintained in population groups I 
and II there is an unusually high degree oi prevalence of the 6-3-3 plan, 
in fact, more than dmible the natkmal fimiings in this regard. In the West 
and also in those urban pUu^ Dot maintaining programs of {Kiblic kinder^ 
gartois, the prevalence of the 6-6 plan is almost double the national 
finding in this regard. Thi», th^ appears to be incr^sed use of the 
6-year el«no)tary school in those urban places where public kindergart^ 


Table 11. — S^ool organbatkHi, tboae urban p^«s widck do 

not m a hi ta hi pablidy aapporied Idndergartco program, by U.S, totals 
and percentages and by regkml pcrmb^a 
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^ main^ed. From chart* 1, 2, and 3, it is ckau- that the patterns 
are very siimlar irreBpective of the kindergarten factor. 

one-third of the local school dwtricte in the 
Lnit«d bU^ orgwuie on > 6-3-3 pUn; .bout on<w,(nut«r on m 6-1 
j iu - ooMixtb on > 6-J-i pbu,. Totrtber the 6-3-3, Uni 6-1 
Md tho ^6-1 plan, for over Ibree-quarten, of the school di.^ 

tnct. of Uu. country. Following thcwlW plans the 6-6 and the 7-S 
come neat, with ^e rewilt that all 6ve plan, cover about 92 percent of 
m ^hool org^U&tion in ti)e Unit^l States. 


Chapter 3 

Programs of Early 
Elementary Education 

I N CONSIDERING the adminiatrfttive and orgamsaticwial aspects of 
the eleroMitary schoola of this country any invwtigation must lopcally 
include that Begmmt of the elementary school structure which has «^p 
to be known as E^ariy Elem«itary Education. Th» » that afl-important 
period <rf a child V life, when he comes to school for the first time and 
begiiM to move in the stream of Wial rrfatkmships and to experience 
training in the skills and attitudes which will lead him to winstanUy 
widening horiKin*. It k not important here to define the elemwitary 
program in terms of specific age levels or fixed grade levels, nor to ex- 
amine it in terms of instructkmal content or curriculum. It » to the 
specifics of organisation, structure, prevalMice, financial support, and 
the future of programs of Early Efementary Education that this nation 
of the survey has been direct«l. In general the ownponaite are: Nun»iy 
School, Kindergartens, and the Primary Grades. 

Nnrs^ School 

First let us take a look at the nursery school. Chart 2 shows the extent 
of nursery schools in the jwiblic elementary schools of the oiuntry. Tables 
12 and 18 provide additional analysis of the extent to which public 
nuisray schools are establirfied nationally and also in the different popu- 
latkin groups and regions. 

Chart 2 shows that only 4.6 percent of the total urban places in the 
.United States are offering public programs of nursery scho(d education 
at the preset time. In table 12, populatkm group II m drown with the 
hij^est incidence aimmg the population groups, more than three times 
the nayonal perc^tage, and in table 13, the West, among the i^ioiis, is 
drown with the highest incidenoe, about twice the natkmal poeortage. 

For those 123 urban places which presently do mamtain public programs 
of nursery school education, drart 3 indrcate^e types of financial sup- 
port which make these programs possible. Ibis same material is pro- 
14 
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ADMlNraTRAirON AND OBOAJtUA'nON 


Table IS.— Urban pbcea m a lHt a lwbig pabte ■araary ac&oob ?craM erbaa 
Bot ■a lB ta rwBg pablk ttmwerj ac^aola. bf U.S. totab ami 
pxr^tagea and bj regkMuJ p«vMtaf«i 
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An attempt waa to detwroin* future tmicb in r«q>ect to |xiblic 
programe of nursMy echool edu^tm. Hie re^joodenti were naked if 
they coM dkcwn po«a>le ooume <d future actkm in tenne of expan- 
skm, retraiehi^Mtt, w no (han^; if wtte expnwteing any omd* 
tnurnty orts to increaM or to reduce progranM. The returea were 
frag^nMtary and ino<»cli^?e for any propjoatic faxipoeea, and UwBtrfore, 
only natkxuU findings are offered here. 

On future trends for nureery s^ioob, only 1.6 pwt^it suggested anv 
future expanakw; cmly 0.4 pereent fdt thw mNiid be any retrendun«it 
frcMn the already small number <rf profranw; 31. 1 percent predicted no 
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f hviwfia l n^pert ta dbMi siNifi pkicw preacutfy 
rre^«Bi 9t uwKij wdbeoi Mteeattae. hr lotak ud 
aad by papelttkiB greip pero^ittf m 



ub4fi(6, aimI 66.9 perowi dk} wjt uuwef. To the quesikm of cormauaitT 
to maHUe {xtJgrmma c»ly 1.8 p^^oenl r^rted that they 
«p«i<«dng such dPorta; 73.6 p««eat reported that they were 'mi «- 
perkndn* cemununity dfortB to inermae proframa; and 24.6 p^eent dkl 
Dot aiMwer. To Um ^ralM queatk>n, 0.7 pert^t nid they were ex- 
perwRiCiii|[ acme c<M nm u n ity ^orta to reduce projpwiM; 58.9 percent 
»ki they wwe not; and 40.4 pewt^at did ik)t answer 
. Thus, with niwmce to nureHy arhoola aa an integral part of a public 
■> program ^anentary edu^Uicn, Um oendusk^ are drawn that ; (1) At 
preasit there b a sma l l p^^^tage of awch programs in eristaice; and 
(2) this survey, at teast, imitates no apf^rent trends toward 'siaeabie 
mcreasos or a growth oi publk nuimy a^o(^. 
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20 ADMINISTRATION ANb OBQANIZATION 

The patterns of financial support are fwrly clear-cut and -oeBlKve. 
Nationally, more than 80 percent of these kindergarten programs are. 
supported solely by public tax funds. On the population group and 
regional bases, again the pattern w consistent for this type of support, 
with a alight exception in the South, where the perrentage dips to 76.7 
percent. The greatwt incidencee of private support, appear in population 
group IV (7.7 percent) and in the North Central region (8.6 pen^nt). 
In the population categories, group II has the highest incidence of public 
supp>ort (89.3 p>ercent), and in the regional categories, the Northeast has 
the highest (86.4 p>ercent). However, no subgroup deviates markedly 
from the national trend. 


Also, those places pr««ent!y maintaining pHiblic kindergarten pix^jranw 
were queried with reepiect to possible future trends in terms of expansion, 
retrenchment, or no change, and these findings are summarised in tables 
20 and 21. 

Analysis indicates that approximately one-third of the urban plac^ 
predict exp>aosion of their present kindergarten programs; less than 1 
percent suggest any retrenchment; 44.8 percent exp>ect no change; while 
20 piercent did not answ'er. In other words, there is no retrenchment for 
kindergartens and, contrariwise, about one-third of the schools are pre- 
dicting an increase in their present pre^rams. On the population and 
regional group bases, both the Northeast and p>opulation group IV re- 
flect the highest degree of expansion pKwsibiUtiee; and there is no pro- 
nounced retrenchment trend indicated in any subgroup. 

final query had to do with expressions of community effort both 
toward increasing and decreasing these public kindergarten programs. 
The respondents were also ask«i to indicate whether or not they were 
experiencing community attempts either to expand or to retrench kinder- 
gartens. The answers to the question relating t-o efforts to increase pro- 
grams are summarised in tables 22 and 23. 

Nationally, about 20 percent (rf the urban plac^ report thrf are ex- 
periencing community efforts to increase kindergarten programs; about 
70 percent report they are not; and 10 percent did not answer. On the 
subgroup bases there are no appr^iable deviations from the national 
trend micept that there is lees effort to inar^se, appar^itly, in popuiaUon 
group III and greater effort to increase, api^renU^, in population group 
IV. Regionally, there are no significant ^partures fr6m the national 
trend. ^ 

The r^lts of the question relating to effort^ to decrease pr^rams 
are summarised in tables 24 and 25. • i 

On the national basis, only 1.3 percent report any ^ort to reduce 
kindergarten programs; 77.2 pere^t report that they have not been 
experiencing any efforts to reduce; and 21.6 percent did not answer. On 
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l^ble 20.-— Future trends in those miMU pfaices pr^iratlj w uMnt^htg 
pnblic kindea^nrten programs, by UJS. totals and percentages and by 
population group percentages 
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Table 21. Fntvre tr^ids hi those urban piMes pr^ratly 
imbUc kindergarten programs, by U.S. totals and percentages and by 
regkmal percentages 
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Table 22.— Cmnmiuiity efforts to increase kindergarten programs, by 
U.8. totals and percentage and by population group percentage 
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Table 22.— CoauMaitj efforts to tocreas s Irfndcrgart ^ ptotraias, hj 
U.S. tetak sad percentages mad bj re^ocMd percentages 
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the subgroup basis, again, thae are no af^reoiable deviations from the 
n a t io n al trmd. In words, tlw pattern natjfmaJ leqxMM e reouins 
consisten t throuid^t each p<^lation and regional group. 

In summaiy, frcm the various data relating to t^ jNrevalenoe oi, type 
of finaiM^ support for, and the future of puUk kindeigarten programs, 
it is fouml that 70.4 pot^t oi the urban places ot the United States do 
maintain mKh programs at the present time; about 80 percent of these 
progrsms sie supported entirriy by puUie tax fuikb; about on^third of 
the {daces forecast sn in^ease in their programs; about 20 percent re- 
p(»i thqr are wi^smng omnmunity dlmte to inereaee the programs; and 
the c omm u ni ty ^<wt bring ex{>aieiM)ed to reduce theae {nograms is re- 
ported as irnghgO^ There are minm- expremioDS of (MMsible future growth 
m present Idndergarten programs, but on the oUmt hsnd, there are no 
signs that there will be major in c r eases in Um future in ^ number of 
urlwn pieces maintiuning sorii programs. 


Table 24.— Conondly efforts Ip deoenas Mnd erg srtt n propwns, by 
UJ9. totals sad pcreeateges and by pepri s tto u gro^ pcrccateges 
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Tftbk tt.— cffortf to docreooe kiodergarteii progrmnu, by 
U.S. totab aad peretttafM and by r^keal pcrcca^eo 
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Hie Primjuy Unit 

A third area ot E^y E^Mneatary EducaticMi in^restigated was the 
“piimaiy unit." Varioualy, Um ii known aa the ungraded adbo<4, the 
ungraded primaiy, the nongraded d^entary school, the inimary de- 
partment, a contin uo us grow^ plan, the primary group, and the {simary 
unit. It was fdt that it waa pertinent ami eaaential to the inirposee of 
this aurrqr to diacov^ national practicea trencb in thfa neir and 
timely aapect of elementaiy sch^ organiai^<m and adminirtration. 
Increaainidy* pubtie adioola hare been rep o rt in g tlw ack^i^timi of thk 
a dmini atoative and inatnictional {uactiee and the v<dume of ed^ ?«^tk>nal 
literature haa been buying up nuukedly on this topic. 

After eareful atudy tl^ different practkee ami uaagea, the dedrion 
waa made, for purpooM oif this survey, to adopt the term "primary unit." 
To aaaist in full undeietanding, a definitirm waa included in the survey 
instrument. When the reqK m dmt answered the (kaling with 

this subject, he had befmne hfan the f<dlowing definiritm: 

As api^in q imtiom 7 and >, prinwgy qnH BMaas an adminktnUive drriee by 
whloh ddUrm a>s poiuwd to per^ eoiriltooiM procTMi dwhw a period of two or 
■Mfo nniMMNitivo 3r0an. The tMehv reiaofai wHli the mido froup for more 
thaa QUO yoor.1 


Three pmnts of intmeat were involved: the extent of present practicee; 
the standard gnufea rq^oed by the {wimary unit; and the possibilities o( 
future ad(^^k» by tj^iee uiban {dacee not preaently using this plan. 
First, duut 5 wramkrises, In tenne of urban {daces, the extent to iHudi 
the primary unit is presently being used in the eleineatary schools of the 
United States. Drta&d analyais of this natiWial pattmti, in toms <d 
popuIalSoo group and regional applications, k {mivided In tables 20 
and 27. 
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Chart 5— Urban places nctog the primarj nait versug urban places »o< 
Muiag the primary unit, IndnAng ^iMle cover^e, by U.S. p^esti^M 


Nataxuuly, 18 pennt ibtp dmwtery Mhooia in tt>ontry are 
using the primaiy unit. In the ^pulation ntegorm, I and II 

report a higher mckieoM of use than the national traid; wheims, Uiere 
are no a^nlficant devia^oas from thfa trend among the regkm^ groupe. 
Exe^t for alii^t variatiooa in ths population daimfi^tmos. the spread 
of the iwe of a primary unit is r»»oaabIy roasietent throu^out the 
United States. 

Se^mcfly, eh^rt 5 indicates the present pncti<» omceming the grade 
coverage reprea^ted by varlou^ types of primary units. 

On the nationid faadb, it is i^>par^t that the most favored grouping 
grades in the primary unit is dtW kii^rfartmi throuj^ grade 3, or 
grade 1 thrmifd^ pade 3, apee togeti^ these two poupicgs account for 
almoet three4ourtha unite. Premmably, ^ the urban place maintams 
a program of pubUc kindopuler, then the immary unit r^Iaces the 
kindergartra through the Uiird grMie; wid tf not, th«i it replaeci grada 
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Taftk M,— Urtan the pri 151*17 nnli wmmm nriMn ptocM not 

ori^ ^ piBWT Mitt, DT U.S. toiftlt and ind by p^mbttkm 
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i through 3. Ihe next mmi prominent grouping is grad^ 1 and 2. Within 
the population group* the same trends obtain with modifications, For 
example, in group I the kindergarten through grade 1 grouping is used in 
approrimately 10 permit of the pUw^ in contrast to the national findings 
of than I i^ront for this bracket. On the regional basis, practice ap- 
proximate the natiwial trend, with no apprwiable Migrate gloup 
deviationa. 

AnaJj'sis of this practice by population and regional groups is pro- 
vided in tables 2& and 29. 

The third area of inquiry with respect to the primaiy' unit deals with 
the future outlook in thc*e urban places not employing this program at 
the pr»«nt time. Since there are 776, urban places now' reporting its use, 
these places have b^n subtracted from the base imiverse of 4,307, leaving 
a balance of 3,531 urban places for which all calculations have been made. 

The rttpondents were askal to indicate if they were contemplating the 
adoption of the primary unit in the foree^bie future. The reports are 
summarised in tables 30 and 31. 

Tai^ 27.— LIrhwi piacea anig the pimary unit arfoas plaeea 

■iiig the priMafy unit, by U.S. lo^ and perces<ag«« and by regkaal 
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Tftble 28.— Elematery school grades repbeed hj the primary mrit ia 
776 vfatti pbees rcforting Ha bm. bf U.S. toteb aad pcrtcabgcs 
and bj pepobtfee group potesbges 
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Tibb 26.— Ebmeabry sebool grades repbeed bp tbe prbmy nrit b tbe 
776 orbiB pbees r^ort^ tb use, by tlA Inbb aid pcrccabges aad 
by regfeeal perecsbgee 
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Tabb 80.— Pn s rihOhy eg fatwe adepiba eg (be piteary oH by (boae 
orbaa pbees aet adag H at fte p re sea t tfaae, by U.a bbb aad per- 
caabges aad by popabtioa greap perc ent^ 
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Na^^iAily, of urban i^Mei not now ^njrfoymg ibe 

pimmry unit t^kmto th^ 0^ am m Hk^hwsd ^ ite futace 
Mily 1S.4 p^ottt d the ^«wi todkafci that th^ m%bt adc^ it; aial 
10.7 did not iMPO^ to the que^on. Uim ^^e^ioe tl^re are 

M npi^Mt ^artufw fnM thie appamit natimi atuatira vithm 
Um pt^xiki^ui a^ r^xMtl subfroupe. 

To MunsMiM {w^nt {mu^oe with ra^peet to ti^ {wunary tmit, three 
ma^ p<^ti oat: Flirt, rt the prc e co t tasM it M Mug tned in 
ahMrt one-fifth of the urban piacee the country; eecond, the moet 
common pattern oi grade replacement i§ rtthar kiwtegartai through 
g™de 8 or gm<k 1 throi^ pack t, depending upon whether or not the 
io«ai echooJ prorkiee pubik kuKkrgart^; and third, only 13 percent of 
the uibaa plaoea not now using prunary unit mdiaite ha poanbk 
future adoptkm 
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Chapter 4 

-■i 

Organization for Instruction 

I 

in the Elementary School 


T hroughout the evolutionary period of the elementary school 
there has heen a eerirw of defvelopnMata and proposals relatlni; to 
the meet effective arrmn«ement« for teaching and fw learning. Ewentially 
there are two Imsic and TOmpieinwtary oomponents (rf the organiaatkmaJ 
structure of an elementary echopl. On the (me hand, there is organiaation 
for B^ctly administrative purposes, relating to the operational manage- 
ment of large numbers of childran and staff, building maintenance. 
buMnesB responsihilitiee, and ancillary seffv'ices. On the other hand, there 
is organiaation, quite apart fitan the operational, which relates to the 
iiutructKAal respcmgibihtiee and opportunitks of the school. Inevitably, 
these two types of relationships become inUffwoven, and yet the fart 
remains that the lattw type m of transcending importance and must not 
suffer by an undue emp^is on operatwnal management. Administration 
ex^ as a service responsibility and is not an educational end in itself. It 
seems apiMLrmt that these two types of administrative action and re- 
sponsibility must be kept clearly apart and that the paramount point of 
importance is that a school exists solely for the purposes of its instructional 
program. 

Pressitly there is a recurring wave of experimentation, demonstration, 
discuarion, and agitation with respect to the structural organiaaUon of 
the elementary school. In view of the heightened pace and growing com- 
plexity of our cultural patterns in a technological and international 
world, newer styles and types of organixation, plans and programs, and 
various adapUtions are being recommended to make it possible for the 
elementary school to fulfill its function md to discharge its responsibility. 
In essence two conflicting points erf view emerge: (1) That because of the 
increasing accumulation and importance of modem knowledge it m no 
longer posnble for traditionally trained elementary school teacher to 
be cajole of teaching all wibjects to all childrm with equal skill and 
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and (2) Umt the advancing of h uttmn groirtij and 

devatopmact indicateB yiat it k more im(»it*nt tor a riiilri d" elementarv' 
achod to have m close contact with a nngie teacher who wiU in » 
pcation to understand him and to provWe for his indivahiai differ«i^* 
in ability, maturmtbn, tod potaitid. 

In term# d apwifia, the caitrover^ relatos to wl^hw chdAwi should 
be taught on toe bask of one-t^cher-pen-ciaaaroom, with additional 
help from B^ialiste when and where they are needed, or whether they 
ahould be taught on the basis of an organisaUonaJ pattern which provides 
a mm d diff««nt twutoers in the 8ev«mJ wb)act Wda. It m (toviouB 
toat tok diffemM of opinkm u of growmf stoioo^e* and important as 
it b«« up<» the future direction d ekn^tary «Ju«tioo in Unilad 
States. 

At toe pre^nt tone, then, bow are the ekmMitary schook of toe 
country lacing this problttn and what is present practice with respect 
to their oTfanbatton for mstructi(»d imrposes? In the ronduct d the 
surv'ey the respond«its wen wked to indicate which type of clas«rt»m 
or^niiatkin or t^ching plan was carriai on in towr el«n«itary' scbc^k. 

were given the 0|^)ortonily d replying in tercM d: one-teacher- 
per-cla«room, a mcUtigraded plan, ^rtiaJ depMirtiijeotalhBvtton, complete 
dej^rtaiOTiAiitttKm, or other. Again for danty of purpose and m^er- 
standing, a defuutkin of “multigiaded wm provided for todr uw, mb 
follows : 

apj^ifad Id qowUon 9 , ‘toulti-^wded ' mean* the type of rfen^tarj’ wiMd <«u.» 
In whkh U» iHipiki are wjt by any rtandanl grade tevel and wbWj to- 

ckaki thaa «>« trade \wmDy provkfod few b the rtai^ard gra^ ayatM. 

T1»k «la« amj w may not have tl« mme Imehm^ (m m«« tK&n ymj-. 

In presenting toe findinp on this question a bask divkito in toe metotxi 
of reporting was «aploy«i. Throu^out toe »tire Rirvey, the rtandard 
practioe was fdlo^Ki d iolieiting informatton frt»n these ur^n p la^ 
which included gradre 7 and 8 in their elementary school prt^rama. 
Badcahy, of «>urae, ail questions eovered grtd« 1 through 6. Hespood- 
ents were ako asked to r^>ly whM the 7th and 8th gradre were an int^raJ 
part d the elemaitiuy wh<»l. Con^uto%, with the topk tm the type 
of mstrueti Mia J organittttion, as well as with other items of this nature, 
all finding are pr^nt^, first, in terms d grades 1 throu|^ 6, and, lateJ", 
in terms d grades / and 8 when apphc^tole. The resultB are shown inde- 
p«iden%, in eadh case, and are not combined into one mmmary. 

The natomal practice for grades 1 threm^ 6 and gradee 7 and 8, in 
terms of the dilferoat types of instructional organiaa^n plans, fe, pre- 
stoted in chart 0. These findings are dev^>ped more ftiHy in tab^ 32 
ami 83 wh^ also show the popuhdkm group and regiosial psreentages. 

Fw grades 1 throuih 0 more than three-qumdera d the desn^taiy 
Bc^oob ihroi^^jt toe Natom um tisi onedeadM'-psNcIaMrMm tv'pe 
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pidlM 7 aarf E, ^ 

d tM^etinud orftniwtwm. ^g^tlT Mi thAE 10 pvMxt at ^ wA^M 
am parthl OmpM« c^artoMtaKMltea h 

Ako, th<*re k rmy BUk \jm d ^ multicni^d typ« d 
By pc^Niktkn grtH^), tlM pattvti k kmilay to na^Nmal, with a 
stk^Uy hk^ter decree d pNU'^ d^&rkMQtolisitkn in group I ud bo 
KND f^to dqmrtmwkUiwttkm at aU in ptupa I a£^ U. R^^aUy% ovw 
80 pMDMit d the Nortt^wt im the a^-toaf^^-p«wIi>mrwNn pla&, 
awl both Nort^Mt and Um Nwth Cntoal make iri%bUy grpator ve 
d the partis d«|Mfte«taBj^ti(MD p4an. Hm, i^ais, by regioM, o«B|^e 
{^artoi^taKMtkm k Mgli^hk. 

Aa preTvm^ tadMatod, Ifak itn a toMked sepai^taty for ^des 7 acKl 
8 when tJksn grwi^ are a part d tte e^nuMto^ aigackatiaB. 
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&noe l,4fl0 urban piacw have reported the mclusoo erf U^ee gratke in 
their eleroentaiy schoerfa, this total has become the baau for aU calcu- 
latwM cm Uik aod <» aU linular itoim dealing with grads 7 and 8. 
Chart 6 on page 30 a^ma the practice for those two grades in t«TM of 
the type orf kwtructicmal orgamaatiwi. Tbe^'ftiMlmgs are pitsesited in 
greats drtafl in tables 34 aivl 3fi, whkh also present the population 
group and regiooal peroentagn. 

In wtraat to the sibiayoD for the first mx gracks, in grads 7 aod 8 
U^e ii a much depee erf departmeoialuation. Chi the 

baM, ^.0 peroent mdiste osn{rfrte departmentaliaaticxi, and 32.7 ps^ 
Gcat repert partial ck^iartnieotaliiation, abowing that erver 70 percent use 
some foTO of dqiart nwn ta list i o n. The one-teadw-ps-dawocmi pUn 
m used in <mly about 20 psceni erf the rdeomtary schod 7th and 8th 
grades, aod the tae of the multigrade m oegligihle. PopuUtion group I 
maks greater use of partial (kqjartmmtaUaation ami les use of oom|rfete 
departmentalisatioo t h a n the rst of the country; pofmlatkm group II 


Tihls II— Type of insbBtliunal orgariiatkiiw grates 7 and 8, 1^ U-S. 
leteb nd pereeatages and by poperiatioB groap prrrftagcw 
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Tfthte S&.— Type of tauArodkitfJ orpiwtnrtoH, fraftoe 7 nd &, by 
lo^ aad pereentacee aod by regkNuU peroenlagee 
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I 

rcfx)rt« the highest smgie sutigroup inc»d«ic« erf oomptete (kspertm^tAliae' 
tiwi (53.8 percsent). PopulaUai group I shows the higbeet uee of the 
teachej^per-elawxwm pUn; whereas, population group IT repwts do ubq 
of this plan. Regkmaliy, the >IorU»*M rqfwrts the highest incidenoe of 
complete d^jertra^taUMtkm (57.7 phr e en t); the Scxjith has the h%lM8t 
incidence of «»4eadi^-psw;laaBro<Mn plan ; aikd tl» Wert n akes the 
greatest use of partial departmentaliBation. 

In ooadusioo, while the type of insirurt^wal oTganiaation Is certahily 
of considerable importance mce it influences tM kiiM|.of edu c a ifcn al 
program carried on in a school, the fact remains that the hdmiamruftre 
organisstion for instruciji«i cannot, in itself, assure mkI eS^MBt 

educaticmal accompltthinent. Wliat actually goes cn in the teaching* 
learning atuatioa remains of tramioetKlent importance, and it is toward 
this ntuatkm that effects io improve the quahty of educatkm must be 
directed. 

Ih res'iewiDg the naUcxiaJ findings wHh respect to type of instructkmal 
organization thcM conclusions may be drawn: For the dx-grack 
roentary school there is a heavy pr^xanibrazmo U» «M>teadMr*pe'* 
classroom plan, with smalkr <ki|peee of atha* partial or ocni^a departs 
mentalttaticm and vary limited of tiw moltigraded pkn ; on the other 
hand in grades 7 and 8 d Uw ^aiMntary school organiaation, th«e ia a 
preponderance of both partial and full departmentaliartion, sritb kes 
than one-fifth of the urban places continuing to use the one-teach«'-{>«^ 
classroom plan and negligible use of the multigraded plan. 
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Chapter 5 


The Length of the Ele- 
mentary School Day and 
of the School Year 


I N LIGHT of the ooosidetmble dmiamio oo Iww kxig the de- 
meoUry achod child atieiMii aobool, tad ^kto be«;»e erf frequent 
odmparMCHM with the eduoMional proKrenw of oUw oewntriee, the number 
of boun daily aad (he number of dayi per year <rf attendjmee were other 
erf deot^tary school org mli t i o n aad admintstratioo which were 
oonmdered of timdy p^tinoDl teirrei^ Am ^cooBeq^aaoe. one section 
of the ■unney dealt with the qiMstioee of the length of the echool day and 
the echool year. The mpoodenta were also lequeefied to imlicate what in 
their jedpaent w«e the p owrilrflitie e for futmte increaaes both hi (enna of 
the number of Iwura erf aelmerf p« dny and in tcnM of the addition of 
days to the schod year. Finally, tbdr judgment waa requested with 
respect to future poaubUithe for prorVling more time in demoitary 
acboob, cm an optional banie, fcw-progiama for gifted children. 

S^od Day 

To aid the neqiowksnta in M^if^ying ebta rdative to the kngth erf the 
Bchool day, they were prorkfed with the foUowh^ queetion whkh drfned 
the terms and coverage req[uerted: 

What la the approziaate preTaihng knftb of the aiwnwitary admol day fw popfla, 
tahum <rf iMM htneA jwdada ^ hiAwwi nmt*, pfajt pwiada, ttc,, in jrour aebool 

ayaliT 

J^Boaxne of the diverae nature of programs and because erf the posnUe 
ntpge d pnetioe en the diffwtnt grade this ipfonnatkm was re- 
quested on the basia of groupings of grades 1, 2, and 3, gradee 4, 5 , and 6, 
and grades 7 and 8, ami k so presoited ami analywl in thk report. 
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T«hte M.— Nmaber boon «l the 
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Nati^y about 86 perwait of the^echoola have a school day of he- 
5 and 6 horns m ^ee I, 2, and 3. with 6H hours being t^ single 
m<^ common practice m 40.9 percent of the urban plao^or 

1‘trRh ^ ^ ^ schools have a school day of between 

5 6 hours; here, however, 46.4 percent are 6^ hours irgength and 

38^5 percrmt are 6 hours. When grades 7 and 8 are in the^^^tary 

and A h*****^Jk*i^^^ ^ percent have a school day of between 5\i 
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Ttble 88.— Number of boars of the elemeatmT school day, grades 4, S 
•ad 8, by U.S. totals and percentages and by popolation gro^ per- 
cmibiges 
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T^Ode 39.— Number of hoars of the elementary school day, grades 4, 5, 
and 6, by VS, totals and percentages and by regkmal percentages 
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T^ble 40.— Number of hoars of the ekamotary school day, grades 7 and 
8, UJ3. totak a^ poeenti^es mid by popoktion groi9 peremdages 
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T»bJ«41. NB^llb«ro^llo^l^•ofUled«aell^ltfy^clloold«^gr^ 
8, bj totelfl Md perceiUagM tad by regional percentagco 
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cent have a school day of less than 5 }/^ hours on the grade 7 and 8 level 
In general the length of the school day for grades I through 6 is most 
coi^only 5H hours; in the 7th and 8th grades, this has been increased 
to 6 hours. These same gci^ral patterns are observed insistently through- 
out the ^pulation and regional groupings, with the sole exception that 
the South has a greater application of the 6-hour day in grades 4, 5, and 
6 of the elementary school than do other sections of the country. ’ 

In the survey respondents were also requested to indicate if they felt 
that dur^g the next 6 years, there would be an increase, a decrease, or no 
change in the present number of hours in the elementary school daily 
plan. The answers to this (]piestk>n are summariaed in tables 42 and 43. 

Almost one-fourth <rf the respondents indicated a likelihood of some 
increase in the leng^ of elementaiy school day. Lees than 1 percent of 
the reepondrmts indk^ted any decrease; almost three quarters (71.5 per- 


Table 42. PretfedoM fbtwe tr^da in Um length ni the d^nentary 
■dwol day, daring the a»t 5 yean, by U.S. totala anl pcrceatages 
«»d by popifaidoa tnmf p«rcot^(es 
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TaMe U^Predk^MM fMre trmAa ta tta kmg^ of the dmMtafj 

•chod d»y, deiog tt» next 5 by UA tolete MMl p«e«teg» ttd 
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cent) reflected no chenge; and 4.2 pert^t dki i»t rwp(»d. Within ^e 
popuI&U(Ni groupB there k i di^tly higgler mggestira of wcreeoe in 
groups II and III. Among the regkas, the Northeast reporto » aU^tly 
hi^er degree of prospect for increase and the North C^tr^ a somewhat 
lower d^3^ than the rest of tibe Natkm. In other words, ahnost one- 
quarter of the urban places predicted an incr«we in the number (rf hours 
an el«n«Jtary school <hild will attend whool each day in U»e future. 



O^urt 8.— Ntunber af days pibflc elementary aeboob arere fai MHlan 
dwing mJ-im, by UJi. pmntagoa 
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Ta^^— Nimber oi dajt pablle etemoitarj tehooli were in MMioe 
during 1957-58, by UA toiala and pereentages and by 
froop pereentagea i~f«— « i 
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School Yetr 

Cbi the routed question of length oi the demenUry school year, the 
respondents were siinply requested to indicate the number d days their 
elementaiy schools had been in session during the school year 1967-58. 
Frwn data gatl^ied in this question, a frequency table was <xm- 
structed. Chart 8 presents a summary of the findings. Theee findme. are 

presented in greater detail in tables 44 and 45. 

From chart 8 and tables 44 and 45, it is clear that over two-thirds of 
the uihan pUoes of the United Sutes maintained puWk dementary 
school programs of between 175 and 180 school days during the school 

Ta^ 45.— Nanber of days public dementary aeboola were in aeadon 

dning 1957-68, by UA totals and percentages and by regtoatal 
percentagea 
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year 1987-58. Actually, 180 days » the most common number, reportetl 
by 34.9 percent of the url»n places. On the other hand, 1 percent have 170 
days or lees per scbool year and approximately 4 percent have more than 
185. In the range between 181 and 185 days 11.4 percent reported. 

Of the population groups, more than one-third of group I the urban 
places reported more than 180 school days, and almost 30 pextent of 
group II more than 180 days; whereas, in group III about one-third had 
leas than 180 days and in group IV 45.5 percent had leas than 180 days. 
In other words, the larger urban places tend to have longer school years 
than do the smaller urban places. 

From the regional point of view, almost 30 peiwnt in the Northeast 
had more than 180 days; whereas, in the North CaitraJ ovex 40 percent 
had less than IM, and in both the South and the West more than 50 per- 
cent had less. Thus, among the regions, the Northeast deviates upward 
from the national mode of 180 days, while the North Central, the South, 
and the West deviate downw'ard from this mode. 

In the same sense that this question w'as asked with respect to incrwwes 
in the length of the school day, respondent* were also asked to indicate if 
they foresaw any increases in the length of the school year during the 
next 6 years. The returns are summariaed in tables 46 and 47. 

Here we find tbat 42,7 percent of the respor»dent* indicated Uie likeli- 
h xxl of adding days to the elementary ^hool year within the next 5 
years. This trend was least pronounced in population group I and most 
pronounced in group III. Regionally, each gmup approxunated the 
national trend, except for the West where the predietkm was lower. 

The final inquiry in this section dealt with the prospects of programs of 
additional school time, on a voluntary or optional basis, for so-called 
gifted children. Here the response, nationally, was fairly evenly divided : 
47.2 percent predicted there would be; 49.8 percent said *‘no” to this; 
and 3 pen»nt did not respond. These same ratios hdd cons^t^tly 


Table 46.— Predktioiis of fotnre treneb fai tbe leagth of tbe eioBieotary 
aebooi year, dwfaif the next 5 yean, by U.S. totab and pore»t^^ ami 
by popnbtkm groi^ percoitages 
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Table 47.— Predktk»s of fntnre treiMls in the length the elemenUrr 
*cbool year, daring the next 5 yeare, by U.S. totaU and percentage 
ami by regkmal percentage 
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throughout all the sul>grouf>< with no popuiaUon or r^onai group devi- 
ating more than 3 poreeait in either direction from the national summary. 
In other words, the urban places apper to be almost evenly split on the 
future possibiiitiefi of voluntarj' arlditional time being made available to 
elemetary children for a program of enrichment 


Chapter 6 


Daily Schedule; Single 
and Double Sessions 


A nother PERTINEINT ASPEXTT 0/ elementary school organiia- 
tkm and administration is oonoemed with the manner in which 
Um daily sclmdule b orfaniaed. In thk req)ect the matter ctf refularly 
scheduled sin^ seaskms vem^ douUe eeasioos was invee%kted. Here 
afain is a topic which has be«j discussed widely and fredy in prolessional 
circles and in the public press. Many cootrover^ss have been wa(ed with 
respect to the pros and cons 0/ double sesskmn, and many (xanmunities 
have wrestled with this problon in terms classroom shwisftt and 
rapidly mounting enrollments. The emotmnal undertones oi thb develop- 
ment have been fuH^^kching; the educatkmal ov^'iones have be» 
forcibk and serkais. In a recent statoiMnt UJ 3 . CommAs^xw oi Eduea- 
tkm Lawrence G. Derthick pointed out that: 

WImd we Meal nhooi hour* aod dajra and year* froa t^tOilren, we rob gf 

noeh more Uiaa time. ... We rob tboa oi ecreai^, — ^jr 'rfr-rr We 

ae«Me oureelree: aod we etaod afhaM at the ,,f tbefi. Without 

Uamim^, tbie ooming ceoeratioo will be po(^ equipped to work, to think, to ewre 
tbeir feOowa. Without they will know do joy. Without fittdanee, they wiU 

filKl DO 

In approaching this proUem, inquiry was made into present practice 
with reqwct to tl^ different typee of daily schedule f<w the public ele- 
mentary sdmol chiklrai thk ocarntry. What are the wyilarty ertab- 
lished patterns of these schedules? What are the different decrees of 
pnetioe with respect to these seheduke? To what extent have modifitm- 
Uons been made in these schedules? And what are the statktical finding 
with reference to ‘‘double sesnm»”? 

Chme again it becomes n ce es Da ry to tomi with some degree of 
predsiop. The i^uase “(knible sessioDs” has diffwmt meanings for 


Q. D^nki^ •‘TW TcMm." StAttt U$^ ^:S, IS, HyrmaAm ItST. 
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A otUally, the ■piifiaant fmUim erf Uu* practit^ 
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The p<^ic7 of unni; the fliroe prindpal for both Maeooa is uniformly 
followed in all populate groupa, although thetwo-prindpai f^an k tmed 
to a greater degree in the amallest urimn ^aoea and to a leer degree in 
the largeiA urban plaeea Regionally, the oDe-fwindpal plan ii ako uni* 
fwTB througbont the country, with Urn minor emef^m of the North 
Central area, wtMrdn 00 percent of the i^aooB iiee only one prindpal and 
thaw ie no use w^teoever of the two-prindpal prooethiirB. 

In a similar manner the questioa of using the aame teach^^ for both 
■easiona versus ^udog a diilm^t teachm* for each seaiioii Was explored 
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TaUe 54. — Staffing patterns for in d^bl c -ec ^M Kbools ta 

urban {rfaces with popifaUmis abe?e 2,500, U^. totels and pet- 

<%ntages and by pop^ilatioD group percentage 
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plan. R^onaJly, there is a much higher proportion of uije of the same 
teacher for both *Mions in the South, where almcMt one-fmirth report 
this The reports no use of this same-teacher plan. The 

Nort^ast has the greatest amount of use of team plan, over 10 percent. 

Thus, in general, personnel polici^ with resp«!t to double seseions in 
the public elementary schools of the Unitwl Stat« indicate that the 
common policy is to employ one princi|»l who will administer and super- 
vise both segments of the double s^sion school day; but also, contrarily, 
to employ two different groups of teachers so that each group will t^h 
only one s^on. 


Tabie 55.-^tafflBg pattow for in d<rah)e*ieaea<n scboola in 

urban plaee« with p^miatioiM' above 2^00, U.S. 
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Table 56. Fntare trends reUtire to ckrable semkHu In urbui iriacea 

wiUi popatadofu above 2,600, by U S. pereenlageo and bj population 
gronp parentages 
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*V hen a^keti the reastjn lor double ^ssions, over 95 percent responded 
in terma oi space shorUge. Not a single respon«? gave educational policy 
as the mie basis for double M»sions. However, 3.6 percent did report a 
s-ombmation of both space shortage and educational policy as the cause. 
1 e spread of answers throughout the subgroup categories was consistent 
with the national trends, there being no significant deviations, 

Thoa> urban places presently using double .st-.ssions were a.sked to 
respond in^ terms future predictions. These results are presented 
in tables 66 and 5/, In this instance almost one-quarter, 23,3 percent. 


Table 57.— Future trends reUti?e to double sessions in urban pUces- 
with popuUtions above 2,500, by U.S. pontages and by regional 
percentages 
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reported the likelihood of increased use, 66.4 percent reporUxl decreased 
use in the future, and 11.3 percent indicated no change in either di- 
rection. In other words, two-thirds of Uie urtMin places now imipg double 
sessions are ejtpecting a reduction; whereas, one-third indicate either a 
continuation of present status or an increase. Both the Northeast and 
the West indicated the grei^eet percent of probable incr^se, 38.7 and 
40.6. Correspondingly, the North Central and the S<Hith reported the 
greatest percent of decreMp, 89.4‘ and 66.2. There were no ngnihcant 
population group departures frtMn the national trends. 

Finally, those urban places not now using the double s^ons wm 
asked to predict their future course. On this score, 8.3 percent reportt-d 
they will have to use thcan in the future; 61.3 pCTC«it did not foreewi an> 
future use; and 30.4 percent did not answer. Slightly higher degrees 
possible future use were reported in poixilation group IV and in the 
Northeast than for the Nation as a whole. 

In conclusion, there are definite indications that double sessions will, of 
necessity, be ccmtinued in almost one-quarter of Uie urban places report- 
ing its present use, but two-thirdi mcwe of the urban places now anploying 
it are planning to dn^ it. Of the places not yet umng the plan, ab<Hit 8 
percent r^rUkl they expect to use it in the future. Mwe than 96 percent 
r^XMtied that double sessions are used only as they become expedient 
because of school space shortage 
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Chapter' 7 

Instructional Time 
Allocation 


B i mEIi'iEKAL AGREEmENi the curriciiluin erf Uw ekm^tary 
achcwl has evolv^ into a pattern erf aevwi broad ail^ 
laiipia®B arts, anUxmetic, sciMra, social studiw, art, minae, and tMalth 
and phy«i»] educatieffl. AdministratorB and inatructi«al staff have 
wTestled with problems of bow to OMintain proper ewsp^^ve anvMPtg 
thMe ciirricukr obligmtjwis and reapoo«ibaiti«. The range <rf practi« in 
this r^ard has been great and, increasngly, exprwMons (rf inters and 
concern have grown with reference to balanced educational programs. Of 
i-oar«, it has long been recognised in the field <rf elentpntary education 
that learning does not take place in tte dinWsions (rf »{Mrate and 
discr^t subject arMs, and that tl» interrelationrfiipe involved in the 
learning proce« should be used to fuU advantage. There is no suggesUon 
here that a hi|^y comf^rtmentalbed s(rfieme of edu^tional planning 
is either desirable or valuabte. However, on the other hand, certain br(»d 
patterns of curriculum planning and relationship are nectary to achieve 
some b^anoe. Lack <rf such policy and (UrecUon can be<»me exUrnn; and 
rvmh in faUure to edwate effectively. In the light of these coa-riderations, 
It was considered pertinait in a nuwey of public elementary school or- 
ganization and administration to investigate polici^ and prairfices with 
respect to instructional time allocation. 

The respondents were asked to indi^te the basic underlying policy; 
the i^ific manner in which polky is applied; and the amount of public 
inquiry bdng reedved in rdatkm to this matter. 

With respect to the fundam^td policy uptm which the determina- 
tions of instructkmal time allocation are made, chart 10 shows the na^ 
tkmal summaiy fw grades 1 Onoui^ 6 and grades 7 and 8. Additkmal 
snslyw by population groups and by repons k offered in tables 66 and 
69 which |»eBeot the fiznlingi for gra^ 1 throu^ 8, and in tablee 00 and 
61 which presoit findings for grades 7 and 8. 
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GRADES 16 GRADES 7-8 


Chari 10.— Instructional time alloaittoo |i©U^ in public elementary 
schoola, grad^ 1 through 6 and gradei 7 and 8, in nrfoao places with 
poimiatkNis above ^JOQ, by U.S. p^-c^tagM 


B rom the chart and tfie tables the following observationa are drawn : 
For grad« 1 through 6 the mcMt common policy is that of ‘*siiggested 
time per subject,” with slightly le^ than half the urban places employ- 
ing this procedure. The^ policies of "no recommended time,” ”prescrib«l 
time, and “block time are about evenly distributed, each approximat- 
ing 10 percent of national practice. This same distribution is found in 
both the population group and regional eateries. The most prevalent 
practice, then, taka the form of a sugg^ted time allotment guMleline 
for teachers which, prts^uniably, is permissive and nonrestrictive. Two 


Table 58.— Inrtmetional time allocation policy in public elementary school 
gmdM 1 through 6 in urhui pteces with pofmlatfcms above 2,500, by 
U.S. totals and iMreentages and by pofNdatkm gitmp percentages 
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Table 69.~Iiistnictkmal time allocatkm polky m pnbttc elementary 
school gradM 1 tbrongh 6 in urban placet with popnlatioiis abore 
2,500, L.S. totals and pmentagea a^ hy r^ional percentages 
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other types of practice by a central office are found: mandatory time 
allotment and absence of any policy. Each practice is used in about one- 
tetth of the urban places. The proposal of broad patterns in terms of 
■‘block time'’ is similarly employed in about one-tenth of the urban 
places. 

For grades 7 and 8, about one-third of the urban plac<» have a policy 
' based utx)n pre8cril>ed time allocations per subject; 27.3 percent follow 
the "suggested” policy; and 19.7 fjercent employ the "block time” 
procedure. Here again about one-tenth indicate use of no established 
instructional allocation policy. Population groups I and II both report 
grt^ater use of the "suggested time” plan than the national percentages, 
and group II also mak« greater u.se of the "prescribed time” policy.' 


Tabl^l^60. InalractkHml tune allocatioii policy in public dementury 
school grades 7 sml 8 in urban places with populations abore 2,500, by 
U.S. totals and percentages and by population group percentages 
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Table Sl^IaslrectleBiU ttee aOecalkMi pottcy fai pabte deeaitaiy aebool 
gradea 7 aad 8 fai mbaa placea witt popwlattoiMi abora 1,500, by US. 
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There are do major deviatkma frcm the natioaal tr^ids cm the re^kmaJ 
analysis basis. 

The next aspect of admin«trative procedure with reference to iimtrur- 
tional time aik)cation explored was the manner in which the practices 
were put into action. Respondoits were asked to indicate whether this 
was done by allocatiaf minutes per week, allocatinf a p»ocixtage of 
time per week, or som^ fither method allocation. 

The rqx>rt on these practice k pres»>ted in t^ks 62 and 63 for grades 
1 through 6 and in tables 64 and 65 for grades 7 and 8. 

Nationally, for grades 1 thrcm^ 6, the roost frequent procedure for 
instructional time aUocatkm is cm the bask of minutes per. week, 46.3 
percent of the total. The plan erf ‘^percentage of time per Week" is em- 
ployed by 19.5 percent of the uiimn places. "Other" accounted for 4.9 
percent and "no answer," 29.3 percent Ingmend, population groups I, II, 
and III use the "minutes per we^" plan to a greater extent than the 
national average, and p(H>ulation group IV usee it etmmwhat kss. Re- 
gkmally, the Northeast imes the "minutes per wedc" plan most, and 
the South, the least 

In grades 7 and 8, the "minutes per week" plan is used by 57.5 percent 
of the urban places; “parentage of Ums' per wedc," by 17.7 percait; 
"other” acKmunted for 3.3 percent, and "no answers," 21.5 perowit. Popu- 
lation groups I and II have greater use of the "minutes per week" plan; 
whereas group IV makes the greatest use of the "pMx^tage" plan. On 
the regional basis, there are no major deviations from tlm national 
pattern. 

. FinaUy, the question of inquiries from the public concerning Instcuc- 
tkmal time aUotmoit polides and procedures was explorecL Hie re- 
qxmdents were requested to indicate if they were receiving such inquiries 
fieqiMQtlj, seldcHn, or nevor. The returns diowed, on the natkmal basis, 
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T*hie fil— Metliocl of b^ricaaeslBtioe of faMtnictkMai time 

fiideo 1 UoxHigh 6, by UA totols ood percmitegee ond by 
popnlotion group perreotagco 
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Table 64.— Method of implem^tation of in a tnic ti oBal time 
poideo, gnideo 7and 8, by U.S. totals and pereeatages and by popula- 
tion group per^tages 
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Table 66. — Method ot imptementatlon hurtrnctloital time aUocatioo 
pdides, grades 7 and 8, by U.S. totals and percentages and by re^ioiial 
percentages 
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that less than 2 percent were receiving frequent inquiries, 76.8 percent 
seldom, and 20.3 percent never, with 1.2 percent giving no anrwers 
A^n, on the population group and rt^onal bases there are no appreciable 
variations from this national trend. * 

In summarising policies, procedures, “and public interest in instruc- 
tional time allocation, it is found that the most common policy lor the 
first six grades of the public elementary school is the “suggested time ' 
approach, whereas, for the seventh and eighth grades the most common 
fiolicy is that of “presrribe<l time.’’ ITie so-called “minutes-i)er-week-per- 
Hubject’’ is the most prt‘valent method of putting the underlying policy 
into o})eration throughout all grade levels of the public elementar}' 
school. Finally, there are no apparent indications of widespread public 
intermit or inquiry into this administrative responsibility. 



Chapter 8 

Pupil Promotion 


P ROMOTION of pupib involves such queetions as: Upon what 
policy basw u the mdividuaJ child judged with respect to advance- 
ment to the next grade? What are the factors involved in this decision? 
Ha%'e these procedures been deveioped in an organised fashiooT And, 
what types of parental ructions to the promotkmaJ policies are being 
experienced? 8wne observers of the American educational ec«ne have 
been suggesting that pupil pronK>tion is an area of inherent weaknesB, 
that the sdKKils are failing to discharge their responsibility with respect 
to holding children to requirements. It w being suggested that the ele- 
mentary school has been remise in guiding children to the full rradUsUon 
of thear capabilities. Also, there have be«i suggestions that the general 
level of educational sccompliehment is below what it might or should be 
l>ecause of a ca/el^i and indifferent approach to the importance of 
objective and critical judgment with respect to pupil achievement. There 
are those who are saying that our schools have lowered theif standards 
and that this default is most apparent in the pupil promotional situation. 

In the light of these criticisms then, what is present practice in the 
public elementary schools of the country in regard to pupil promotion? 
In organising this question for surv'ey purposes it was agreed th»t essen- 
tially there are two widely divergent bases for oonsideratipn of promotion. 
.\f one end of the scale is that which, for survey purpo^, is call^ "aca- 
demic achievement,’’ while at the other end is the basis which, again for 
.surv'ey purposes, is called "group progress” The implication is that, 
when academic achievement is the basis, intellectual accomplishment 
alone is the determining factor; whereas, in group progress the implication 
Is that consideration is given to all aspects of the child’s performance, 
including, of course, the intellectual, but also the personal, social, physical, 
and emotional as well. This latter approach has sometimes been referred 
to in the literature as "social promotion,” although the plirase was 
purposely not used in this survey. 

Admittedly there are many different shades of meaning and emphasis 
lying between these two opposing bases for promotion. For this reason, 
the survey instrument provid«i an opportunity for the r^pondent to 
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indicate that policy mi^t baaed upon eather Mie aa the major factor 
anth the other as a minor factor. In other words, it was possible to re* 
spond to thw question on the bases of the following categories; academic 
progress ejtclusivdy, group progrese exclusvely, academic progress pn- 
marily but with group progress a seooDdary consideration, or group 
progress ^primarily with academic progress a smmdary conskieration 
Finally, with full recogniUon of the fact that it is alwayi difficult, at best, 
to reduce these conskJeratkms to simple deflnitiOD and terminology', an 
additional opportunity was given to answer in terms of "other,” upon the 
assumption that such answers would indicate factors and balances not 
stated in the four basic categories. 

Bask PoUdes 

A graphic pres^tation of the results to this questioci — up>on what basts 
are pupil prwK>tiaos made?— is found in chart 11. The results of this 
question, on the po|xilatioa group ami regkmal bases, are presented m 
tabke 66 ami 67. 

Nationally, ovw half o^ the urban places— ^.5 percent — reported Uiat 
their promotions are made on the basn of primary coosideratioo to aca- 
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Chart 11, —Policy bases for popil promotkms for pabKc ekmeatary schools 
in vfau pbeea with popi^tioBS abore 2^, a^ grades, by V,S. 
ptfcewti^^s 
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Tabte 66.— PoHcy haw* for impti pTMOottoao, pabtk elMeBtaf 7 KlMob 
In nrban plnc«B witk poiwltirtotii abov« 2,5>9, aU gndea, bj U.8. tot^ 
aod perceata^ and by popoUdon {ro^ perostafca 
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demk; achicvwDent, with 9©c<»dary cooskWation to the group profriw 
aspects. Ariothw 13.6 peroent repeated they pmwiM>te ooWy od the t^im 
of aakdcsuk achicvttMiit. In other word*, more than 70 percent reported 
that first c(»skitfatkxi a given to academk factors in majrif^ decakHa 
about jHipU prcmJotk». Coov«twAy, cmly 10.8 percent reported that they 
promote on the basw of major otmeidwatioo to group progrooB with minor 
attentkm to academic achievwnent, and ke§ than I perewit said they 
pronaote solely on the basis of group progress. IncidentaUy, too, the 
category (rf “other” accounts for 16.6 p«cent of the nationaJ results. 
Thwrfoce, it beoOT^fl- obvKHis that, within the din^vooDS of this wirvey, 
at least, tb«e a no great teodaicy to rwolve the problems of pupil pro- 
motkm in terms other than academic progress and acoonjl^tthmeiit 


Table 67.— Poficy banes (or pepil proaiotiMa, pal^ elementary sekwb 
in nrbnn pbees with popnlauoiis above 2,500, aO gnMftea, by U.S. toUb 
aad percoitngM nad by refkiiinl percentngee 
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In tijc popuk^n group an&lywa cwlAin deviaticHaB sUnd out. Grmjp I 
makee a alighUy greats- use of the "grcHJp profresB alone” method and 
somewhat leas of the "acad«nk acUerfnMmt major with group progrt^ 
minor” than the ami of the Nation. Both groups I and II reported a 
higher ineidimce of "other” as weU, Group III makoa the greatest use of 
the ”arad«nie aehievement major with group progreas minor” pdiry 
and leas of the "arademic achievement alooe” prpeedure. Group IV is 
consistent with the nationwkie trends in every respert 

Regionally, the North Cwfral ejtceeds the national average^ with re- 
spect to the "academic achie\«nant alone" policy, and the Northeast 
and the South apply this policy the least. Othera we the reports of the re- 
gional groups are owiSMtent with the national pattern 

PareoUl ReactkAS 

A» pre\Toualy indicated, the investigation into |Nipil promotipa policy 
also included a «ir\'ey of public exproasion of interest and reacLioa to the 
type erf policy empk)>^ at the local level. Here the respondents were 
requested to summanfee the reactions they wwe receiving in terms of 
"/avorahle,” ’‘unfavorable,” "inocmclusive,” or "noiie ejqimeooed.” 

The responses are sunimari^ on the national basis as foUows : 

Ptrotnl 


Fawnbfe . §4 | 

UlifAYorAbk 7 

looMcJueire .... - . . . 9 8 

....... 4 6 

No .... . . . . o 


^ In the population and re^onal anaJ\^Bc^, no major departura? 

from this national summary are evidMit. In fact, for all iMbgroups, the 
percentage of "favorable” answers varkd lees than 1 percent from the 
pmentage for the entire country. Several subgroups reported none in 
the "unfavorable” category. 

Frwn this it was oemduded that almost 85 percent <rf imrental reaction 
to local pupil promotkmal policiee k favorable and that lees than i per- 
cent are reacting unfavorably. About 10 peroent of the urt»n plac« 
report they are unable to distinguish a reaction in eith^ direction. 

Therefore, with refq^ect to pupil pnHDotion, the evideioe is cl^r, in 
the scope of thk surv^, that 70 perc«it of the urban places in the United 
States promote on the ImsIs of dth^ complete ^or, at kast, primary at" 
t^tiem to the at»d«nic achievement erf pupjk and that 85 peremt 
<rf the (Muenta approve (rf this policy. Chi the other hand, so<alled social 
promotkm as a sole basil <rf judgnMit is practically iKHModstent. How> 
ever, more than 50 parent <rf the schools in this-mirv^ do take mto Mm- 
sideration other factors, m addition to acadank achievment, in effecting 
thor policks and in m a king their decisions <m impil promotiw. 


\ 

Chapter 9 

■ Reporting Pupil Progress 

C ONSISTENTLY tiver the j'esars the ceportin^ of pupU pro^rem hM rtv 
mainod a trouble spot for eleroentaf>’ school administrators and, by 
the same toked, it may well be one where there is the greaUet am<xint of 
public eoofunon*and lack of understanding. Proceduros for reportinij pupil 
progroHB are oonstanUy being rwludied and reviwd. The weight of tradi- 
tion has been heavy, tx^t the attempts to improve continue to be numer- 
ous, Reporting pupil progress n a topic which invariably takes a top 
priority in pn^eaMonaJ Oonferenoes; H is a consideratioo to which in- 
numerable local pamit-tea(4)er asBOCtaiioos address themselves each >’ear. 
I In simpleti d^initioo the purpose of any methoti of reporting pupil 
progTBBi is to establWi a two-way flow of tnformatkm between the school 
and the b<xne in the intMxwta of the mutually-ehared reaponsibility for 
guiding the child. It remains a moot question as to whetho- or not this 
kiealwtic purpoee has been fully achieved. In simUar vein, the question 
might /airly be rawd as to whether some reporting plana, as used by 
stxne echools, have been directed towards this goal. Also, the queetkm 
niigbt be raised as to whether or this umlerstinding of purpose has 
been shared by some parents. It is readily apparent that the process of 
reporting pupil progress remains an administrative practice of continuing 
concern, cemfusion, and revisionary activity. 

In thk investigatkm of reporting pupil progress, the first question |HJt 
to respondents dealt with the local policy governing the development of 
procedures. The questkm in its alternate forms was: Is there one uniform 
systemwide plan used by all schoc^T Are there altemate,plans from which 
each echoed may sriect w»e? Is the opportunity provided for each school 
to develop its own individual plan for reporting ;nipil progrese? or “other”? 

Bask Polides 

In brief, this inquiry diows the following range of national practice: 


lUtpm- Percent 

UDifonn plan for all seboob v 88.8 

Alternate plau from which each acbool may Ktoet ooe 2.0 

Opportunity for each achool to develop iU own plaa.. 6.5 

Ot^ ~ 1.2 

No answer... : | g 
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From this evidence, it is clear that the great majocily of urban places 
in the United States operate on a policy which establishes one unifonu 
plan tOn^Ki used J)y all elementary schools in that system for reporting 
pupil progress. The alternate plan idea is employed in only 2.0 percent 
of the places; while the individual freedom and responsibility of each 
school to develop its own plan is employed in 6.5 percent of the urban 
places. , 

In the population group analysis there are no appreciable deviations 
from these national trends; nor are there any major departures from 
this pattern among the reg^ions. 

At the present time, then, it is clear that almost 90 percent of our 
public elementary schools are operating under a policy of reporting pupil 
^progress which uses the same standard plan as that established for one 
^entire urban place. 

Methods 

The next inquiry into this area dealt with the different methods fgr 
reporting pupil progress used by these urban places throughout the Unit^ 
States. In attempting to gather this information, it was recognised from 
the outfit that there would be many problems in reducing a wide range of 
practice and detail to a compact set of definitions for survey purposes. 
The survey fbrm was developed to provide opportunities for responding 
in the following dimensions : 


1. Exclusively by use of a letter scale (A, B, C, etc.). 

2. Exclusively by s word scale (excellent, good, etc.). 

* 3. Exclusively by the use of a numbo- or peroentage scale (92, 83, etc.). 

4. Exclusively by the use of a two-pdnt scale (pass or fail, etc.). 

5. Exclusively by the use of informal written notes. 

6. Exclusively by the use of regularly scheduled pereonsl conferences with 

parents. 

% 

These were the six basic patterns selected and refined for survey instru- 
ment purposes. However, it was realig^ t^at many urban places might 
employ ifipre than one, or even several of ^os^jpethods in combination 
pat^ms, and, therefore, the additional oppon^nity was provided to 
indicate: j 

7. Combinations of the alwve-listed six ntetliodM. 


And, finally: 

8. Other. 


/ 

/ 


While some of the first "feix items are mutually exclusive in the sense 
that they are distinctly different basic methods, it was apparent that 
some could be combined with the informal, written note or with the 
conference method. ' 
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answers, the returns showed a considerable spread. In the interests of 
simplicity of presentation and economy of space, certain editorial liberties 
' have been taken in presenting these data. The standard method of 
presentation used throughout this report was waived at this point. A full 
summary in terms of national percentages is given in table 68 but the 
mlditional treatment on the population group and regional bases is 
omitted. To summarize the major trends shown in table 68, table 6^ 
indicates the concentration of methods in terms of the six most commonly 
employed procedures. The six methods shown in table 69 represent more 
than 85 percemt of national practice in methods of reporting pupil progress. 

One final analysis is presented with reference to methods of reporting 
pupil progress. Using the 6 basic plans— letter scale, word scale, numbers 

(3r percentages, two-point scaIc, informal WTitten notes, and personal 

» 

Table $8. — Methods used for reportiiig pupil progress in public elementary 
schoola in urban places with populations above 2^, all grades, by 
UJ3. per^itages 


Method N Percent 

Total lOo.o 


Exduflively by letter acale, - = 30.7 

Rxcluaively by word acale-.- . 3,g 

Exclusively by number scale. . .g 

Exclurivdy by two^int scale. ,0 

Exclusivdy by informal written notes. . ..... ^ 

Exclusivdy by personal conferences. ... \ g 

By a letter scale and informal written notes.... 8.2 

By a letter scale and personal conf^nces...... 22.4 

By a word scale and informal written notes 1.3 

By a word scale and personal conf^nces 4.3 

By a numbar scale and informal written notes .6 

By a numba* sciUe and personal confei^nces. r .4 

By a two-point s^e/&nd in^rmal written notes. ,3 

By % two-point w^ale and personal confa^m^ 1,9 

By informaJ^ritteii notes and personal conference.. 2.2 

.1 ■ 

By a letter scale, informai written notes, and personal conference* 16.2 

By a word soale, informal written notes and personal conferences. ^ 2.6 

By a number scale, iofe^al writtep notes, and personal conferences , 1.0 

By a two>point scale, Hhformal written notes, and personal conf^nces .3 

rither .7 
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Table 69. — The six most commonly employed methods <rf reporting pupil 
progress in the public elementary schools in urban places with popula- 
tions aboTe 2,500, by U.S. percentage of use 


Method PcrctHt 

Total 85 _g 


Exclusively by letter nt^le 3 q 7 

By a letter scale and perwjnal cuaferencee - , 22 4 

By a letter acale^ informal written notes, and personal conferences. 16.2 

By a letter scale and informal written notes g 2 

By a word scale and personal conferences . _ 4 3 

Exclusively by a word ^ale 3 g 


coiiferen^.a-' a study of all the various combination possibilities shown 

that: 

The letter scaIc is involved, in combination, in 77.5 percent of the urban places 
of the county. 

The personal conferences are involved, in combination, in 53.2 percent of the 
urban places of the country. 

The informal, written note is used, in combination, in 32.7 perc^t of the urban 
places of the country. 

Therefore, in conclusion, the most common single pattern of reporting 
is on the basis of the letter scale alone, 30.7 percent. In terms of combina- 
tions, again the letter scale is the most common element, being used in 

77.5 percent of the urban places in the country. Personal conferences are 
being used in combination with other metluxls in 53.2 percent of the 
urban places in the country. Informal, written notes are us^ in combina- 
tion with other methoiis in 32.7 percent of urban places in the country. 
On the other hand, no urban place use Aie informal written note ex- 
clusively. Both the two-point scale and ^e number scales arc used to 
negligible degrees. And finally, the most popular method of reporting 
pupil progress is a coml^jnation plan, since combinations are used in 62.4 
percent of the urban place.s of the United State.s. 

Administrative Concern 

III addition to a study of the methods used in reporting pupil progress, 
this survey also explored the attitudes of the respondents towards this 
responsiliility. They were asked to indicAte whethisr they felt that report- 
ing pupil progress presents a major administrative problem, a minor 
administrative problem, or <a11s for only routine attention. In substance, 
13.1 percent said it is a problem of major administrative proportions; 

42.5 percent rejiorted it to be a problem of minor* administrative propor- 
tions; 43.6 percent reported that it is a routine administrative problem; 
and .8 percent did not answer. Here it is obvious that the respondents 
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are not being called upon to give unusual attention to this responsibility, 
since over 85 percent reported that it is a minor or routine administrative 
activity, possibly in the sense of being part of the day’s work. The re- 
spondents in the largest cities, however, are more concerned, for 27.4 
percent of them reptirted it to be a major administrative problem. This 
is the only marked departure from the national pattern among the 
population and regional groups. 

Parental Reactions 

Once again a question conceniing parental reaction was asked, this 
time in reference to the methods of reporting pupil progress. On the 
national basis it was reported that 85.0 percent react favorably to the 
local methods; only .6 percent react unfavorably; the reactions for 13.2 
percent are inconclusive; .6 percent reported no reactions experienced. 
There were no answers from .7 percent of the respondents. There is a 
slightly higher incidence of both unfavorable and inconclusive reaction 
refxirted for population group I, with an attendant decline in favorable 
reaction, although this latter was still 77.4 percent. No other differing 
trends are discernible among the population groups. Regionally, there 
are no significant deviations from the national pattern. 

Revisions 

Questions concerning the revision of the system of reporting pupil 
progress were also included in the survey. Respondents were asked to 
indicate if J^eir procedure has been revised durjng the past 5 years; if it 
is at present under revision; or if it is to Ije revised during the next 5 
years. The results show that 52.0 percent have been revised during the 
past 5 years, 13.2 pendent are presently uAder revision; and plans for 
revision during the next 5 years are entertained in 1 1 .7 percent of the 
urban places of the United States. Surprisingly, 4.2 percent report ,l)Oth 
that they have revised and are presently doing so again;, and 5.7 percent 
report that they are presently revising and contemplate further revision 
during the ensuing 5 years. In other words, approximately 90 percent of 
th(! urban places repffct' revisionary work on their system of rei)orting 
fiupil progress, past, present, or future. Another 8.6 percent report 
“other” in this connection, which would appear to make constant ac- 
tivity and study on the best ways to report pupil progress almost unan- 
imous. Population group and regional reports show no departures from 
this national summary. 

The final area of investigation into procedures for reporting pupil 
progress takes up the question of who participates in these revisions of 
the local procedures. In his response the individual was given the oppor- 
tunity to check a list of groups who had been, or are presently l)eing. 
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involved in this study and revisionary work. To summariae these returns, 
it was found that the following groups have been involved, with the 
national percentage of this involvement indicated: 


Group 

Local board of education 

Central office admintstmtori 

Classroom teachaa 

Elementary school principals — , 
Outside prof^ional consultants - 

Parents 

Organised PTA representation. . 
l^IpilB 


PerctrU 
.. 37.9 
.. 75 4 
.. 93.0 
.. 87.8 
.. 16.6 
.. 50.4 
.. 28.4 
7.9 


From these reports one can conclude that : Local school boards are not 
commonly invoh'ed in this process; in most instances the local staff- 
administrators, principals, and teachers — do most of the work; pro- 
fessional consultanta are not used to any appreciable extent; in no more 
than half of the cases are parents -involved, and the PTA to an even 

lesser extent; and it is rare to involve pupils in the iwooeM. 

From a iN^ulation. ^up point of view: wntftd office and jMincipal 
administrators ^ invd|i!|d in almfwt 100 percent of the cases in groups 
f and II; parents are used in two-thirds of the cases in grou{M I and II; 
and again, the two lar^ city groups make the greats use, in 13 percent 
of the cases, of pupils. 

From a regional point of view, the North^t mak^ the greatest use 
of outside profesional consultants, as well as the greatest use erf parents. 

To sum up this discussion of methods of reporting pupil progress, the 
most common pattern for urban places is a single uniform procedure 
used by all the schools in that community; the most common single 
method of reporting is on the basis of a letter scale, although combma- 
tions of methods which include personal conference are used in more 
t.hAn half of the country, and those which include the informal written 
note in almost a third of the country. About 80 percent of the respondente 
state that this is not a major administeative problem; 85 percent of the 
parents are favorably incUned towards the reporting pupil progress 
procedures used in their pubUc elementary school; almost aU places have 
been or will be undertaking revisions of their plans; and most of the 
revisionary work is done by the school personnel, although in alkiut 50 
percent of the places parents are participating in the process. 
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Grouping 


T he methods of grouping and assigning pupils for instructional 
purpoaes represent another area of timely interest and one on. 
which there is a great deal of public and professional discussion. As a 
product of r^iewed interest in and attention to the elementary school, 
there is a cuirait remitg^ce a series of suggestions and plans which 
would assign children to groups upon the basis of ability. Many pro- 
posals are presently beii^ aitertained and tried out which would set an 
organisational pattern based' upon classification of elementary school 
pupils by ability categories, as these are determined by standardized 
tests or by subjective judgments. 

Unquestionably this movement is a by-product of a national wave of 
concern over international developments and challenges. A number df 
recent reports have called attention to the fact that o&r brightest young- 
sters may not be challenged to reach their full potential and that the 
Nation may be extravagant in its disr^ard or inattention to the critical 
importance of hufsan excellence. Some are suggesting that the structural 
and organizational patterns of elementary schools should be modified for 
the purpose of creating a more challenging and stimulating environment 
for those children who are capable of greater achievement than the 
present educational climate of the school permits. Hence, there are 
moves in the direction of traoky pUms, ^ility grouping, auichmait 
programs, and dbceleration. 

For several generations the battle has waged back and forth between 
grouping on the basis of factors of age, social maturity, physical develop- 
ment, academic achievement, and mental capacity — or heterog^eous 
grouping— on the one hand, and grouping on the basis of the single 
dimension of educational accomplishment — homogeneous grouping — on 
the other. Over the years, the issue has been reduced, for the most part, 
to heterogdaeous versus homr^eneous grouping. Each point of view has 
had its staunch defehdeis and militant advocates. Each has mijojred 
popular appeal during r^^cent tfecades. And each has contiritled to be > 
used in the public elementary schools of this country. v 
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Basic Policies 

In broaching this problem for the sur\'oy purposes, the rcejxindent wa^ 
presented, first, witlv an inquiry which asked upon which single basis of 
this ove'^-simplified dichotomy — homogeneous or heterogfenet^us— art; his 
public elenientaiy school pupils assigned. The question was asketi for 
grades 1 through 6* and for gratit^ 7 and 8 where they were a part of (he 
local public elementary' scIkkiI organiiation. 

Chart 12 shows these results for grades 1 through 6 and for grades 7 
and 8. These results are presented in greater detail in tables 70 and 71 
for grades 1 through 6, and tables 72 and 73 for grades 7 and 8. The 
tables al.so pn’sent population group and regional analysis. 




GRADES 4 - 6 : 
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Chart 12.— Basic grmqrfiig pdlcy for pablic elementary aclMwIa grades 1 
throng 6 and gradea 7 and 8, in urban places with populaticMis abore 
2,500, by U.S. percentage# 
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Tftble 70. — Buie grooping policj for pubUe elementarj schools in nrbon 
places with popolatioiis aborc 2^, grades 1 through 6, by U.S. totals 
and percentages and by {population group percentages 
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78.3 
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.2 

7 
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2 
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86 
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Ifa ess^ce, the chart and the tables show that national practice is pre- 
ponderantly in terms of heterogeneous grouping on the grades 1 through 
6 level, since 72.1 percent group heterogeneously and only 16.9 percent 
group homogeneously in these grades. On the grades 7 and 8 level prac- 
tice continues to favor heterogeneous grouping, although the margin is 
not so great, with 60.0 percent grouping heterogeneously and 34.4 percent 
grouping homogeneously. 


Ta^ 71. — Baaic grouping policy for public eiemratary schools in urban 
places with popolations above 2,500, grades 1 throngh 6, by ^,S. totals 
and percentages and by regicHud percentages 
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Table 72.— Baak grouping policy for pobtk elementary acboola in irbao 
placen witk p o pnln rt e c a aboTe 2,500, grades 7 and 8, bj U.S. totals and 
percentages and by popoktioo group percentages 
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PopttWikm prmpyMrcmtmim 
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The population J|roup analy’sis shows that the sul^roup practices are 
very similar to t^,j|li(ii^i|^ttern in grades 1 tl^ugh 6. In grades 7 
and 8, the large c^tiee wow i^uch less bomogeneow groufung— 16.7 
percent— than the national apd ma^>pore heteogaieous 

grouping — 83:o fpercent. (Xh^inN^ the ’ popubeilw group trends are 
similar to national findings. Regionally, for gr^ee 1 throu^ 6 the North- 
east show's about 5 percent more homog^Wkis grouping and, correspond- 
ingly, about 6 pereent lees heterc^eoeoua agouping than the rest of the 
Nation. Otherwise the regioipd subgroups^ltofiow the national reports 
closely. ^ 

From these statistics, it b concluded that, presently, about three- 
quarters of the public elementary schools of this country group on a 
heteit^eueous basis in grades 1 through 6, and about 60 percwt group 
heterogeneously in grades 7 and 8. This would nig^est that the possibility 
of homogeneous grouping increases on the higher Jevels. 


Table 73. — Bask grouping policy for pubfic eJem^tary schools fai urban 
places with populations above 2,500, grades 7 and 8, by U.S. totals 
and percentages and by regional percentages 
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Future TreiKls 

The question of future trends wa§ aim raised. PoMpondents' H'ere asked 
to mcucare if they foresaw an increa.^. in homogenous grouping; an in- 
in heUmTgeneous grouping; or no change in the future for their 
public e,emenLar>- gchools. These rreulte are prwenUxi in tables 7-1 and 75 
A.S show in tables 74 and 75, nationally 4T.1 wrcent predicted ai. in- 
crea^ m hom^eoua grouping, 3.8 percent, an increase m heterogeneous 
grouping, 4 /.I percent, that there will be no change; and 3 0 oerrent 
gave no answere to the qu«tbn. The great«t amount of predicted in- 
crea^ in homog^eous grouping, among the population gro^. was in / 
the largest aty class. In aU other groups the predictions reflated ck»elv 
the national pattmi. RegionaUy, the predictions for the separate groure 
m,gs closdy approximated Uie national pattern, with slightly greater 

of incrMse in horac^eous grouping in the Noi-heast and 
slightly ie^ in the South. 

;;^e predictions of future trends in grouping policies are also correlated 
presMit grouping policies. In table 76, the predictions are clarified 
y pr^t giwping policy and oompared with national predictinna. In 
column 2 of th» table, the total of 100 peirent include only them public 

tTTlu homc^eous grouping in 

^es 1 6, and in column 3 the total of 100 pere«it includt^ 

th^ with hete^neous grmiping in grades 1 trough 6. Since, na- 
tionally, only 6.9 percent group homogeneously, while 72.1 percent group 
netero^e^ly, the pere«itogoi given in the two rolumns (as weU as 
tho« m ooHa^ 4 and 6) are* not comparable. This fact must be kept in 
mind when the table is read. ' 

' /t 


groBping poUdea for pobUc elemeiitarT 
■ ■™“ ptacMi with popnlatloiifl abore 2,500, by UJS. totals 
and percentage* and by popnlatioa group percentages 
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Table 75.-^ntnre trends in grouping potkies for pobttc elementary 
scbo^ in urban places with popnlatioiiB abore 2JSO0, by U^. totals 
and percmtages mid by regional peromitages 
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With slight minor variatioQS, it » evident that the predictive trends 
with respect to future grouping policies parallel the ov«uU national 
predictionB, irrespective of which grouping policy is presently employed. 
In other words, both thoro who use a policy of heterogeneous grouping 
at the present time and those who use the policy of homogeneous grouping 
are in general agreement on future predictions. 

Of particular significance, in terms of trend, is the fact (hat for both 
grade groups, those presently grouping heterogeneously show more than 
a 40 percent prediction towards homogeneous grouping, whereas only 
about 8 percent in both grade groups who now group homogeneously 
suggest a change towards heterogeneovis grouping. 


Table 76.— Predictions based upmi present grouping policy in public 
elementary schools in urban placM with pofMiiatkms above 2,500, 
grades 1 through 6 and grades 7 and 8, by percentagra 
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Administrative Concern 

The final question relative to grouping dealt with the extent to which 
grouping considerations become an administrative problem. Hero agam 
the question was presented in terms of major administrative problem, 
minor administrative problem, or no problem. In sunimary. 25.2 percent 
reported they consider it a major problem; 55.7 percent said it is a minor 
problem, 16.1 percent reported it is no problem; and 3.0 percent gave no 
answers. In other w’ords, as far as the r^ponderits in this surv'ev were 
conwmed, only one-fourth were sensing any major adminfetrative reac- 
tions to the grouping of public elementary school children; and almost 
thixHMiuartera reported that they are not experiencing this tv|)c of 
administrative conceni. 

In summary, these points emerge— present practice heavily favors 
heterogeneous grouping of pupils in public elementary' schools; future 
indicatioiuj are Uiat thert! will be some increase m homogeneous grouping, 
and at present almost tliree-fourths of tlie school administrators reporting 
do not consider grouping to be a major administrative problem. 



Chapter 11 

» 

Instructional Program 
Assistance 


H istorically, the j>o8ition of prioci{MU has evolved for the pur- 
of instructional leadership. The principal is the one indi- 
vidual who is in the moat »maiti\'e and strategic position for the iihprove- 
n»nt of instmrtion. At the same time, howe\'cr, other demands, an 
administrative and managentent nature, are mounting rapidly. Inoeas- 
ingly do principals indicate that they are not Able to givne as much atten- 
tion to instructional matters as they would prefer, and there is growing 
concern that thw all-important function » being miaimised. 

In the light of thb deveJopmcait, this airvey investigated what steps 
are being taken, on the local level, to or^niie staff and personnel to 
assist the individual school principal in the full application of his dutiee. 
Wliat kinds of central office aidministrative and supervi^ry patterns are 
l>eing developed to aid in the coordination and support of the work of 
the princif«l? What is national ^ctice with resp«:t to special subject 
teachers and superviiwrs? To what extent is the “helping tawJier” con- 
cept being developed? What special services personntSl are bebg made 
available to principals for assistance and consultations? 

In a,eking for data, four categork^ were used: adminisUative-super- 
\isory pertwnnel ; helping t^u'hers; special subject teachers or supervisors; 
and special services personnel. In each instance, the reepond«it was 
provided with a ch^k list of titles by means of which he could indicate 
tl^ existence of such positions wd the availability <d personnel and 
services on the local operating level. 

AdmiBistratbe-SapeiTisorj PerecHittel ^ 

In tlm administraUveHmpefvisory bracket the list onuisted c^: Assistuit * 
Supeiintendoit (tf Schools, Direetm- oi Curriculum Instnusticm, Di- 
rsctav E3anentaiy Ekiudation, and General Eilen^taiy ^pervuor. 
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Here acain, of owunw, it wiw not intended Ouit Uwee poati<»8 would be 
mutually exclusive, and it’ was reoosmaed that a lo«U school 8>Trtem 
nught pOBaibly have more than Me, if not ail, (rf these positiona in its 
organiaaUon. The purpose cd this in\i»ligauon has not been to single 
out tl» vari<HM titles and to attach any importance or sigmiicanoe to dis- 
tinctions in status among them. On the contnu>’, it is readily rot^ogmsed 
that titba are loosely and mterchangi^bly used and that the tervice 
rojdersd or respwwibiUty aawuned is the important goal Therefore, 
tJus report <h)QB not seek to establiah ^larp ciassificalKKis among the 
groups, but ratlwr to (^termine the amount of siavioe being provided. ' 
By way of sutnroarixing the national situation, these findings stand out : 

CwOrai OjPct Pait 0 rm Ptrrwni 

I rbsD plaosi prondii^ ao» osaUal cAcm admiaistr«UT»-«uperri*M7 ponikm 

•wrbe to Uw «4«n«aUr> aebod inslOKsUotial . 52 3 

Urban plaM prorWinf two oeetral oAee admtadrtnuiv^^upwrispry poatk». 

fw Mrrtoe to Um atsmnUiy aclKMl prcgn^ 14 5 

Urban plaoas providing three oantral offiSa adflunwtratiewaupervtaory poaitioos 

for aarTkie to the eimromtary adMoi inttriMatonal profram 4 5 

Urban pUoea prortdinc four oeitral oftee adaunkrtrattre-attpew^ory pawtkKu 

for tmrkm to the eknoMOarj achod usXnictkmal pro«ram i 4 

Urban plaoaa not peoridinf any omtral oflkw adaunkiraUvewupernBor^^ poai- 

^«*o*tary acbool iMtruetiooal ptofram 27 . S 

Thus it can be seen that alntost three-cjuariers the urban plaoM 
included in this survey provide the principal with some measure of central 
fjffioe a^istanoe for Um instruetioiial program. The most WMnmonlv 
u«h 1 title is G^ieral Supervisor, which m employed in abwit J5 percent 
of the urtMn places. Conversely, slightly more than one-quarter of the 
urban i^aoes do not provide this aasistanoe on the central office level. 

In the population grtnips the largest cities tend to have the gr^test 
ctMioentratioo of more than one position; in fact, more th.an 90 percent 
liave two or more such poeiticms, and all provide W)mc kind of service of 
this nature. Group II urban places make the greatest use of the ein^d® 
position type-(rf organiaation, with almost half offering the one positicm 
service. Of group II urbiUQ placeei 96 percent <^er iKinM! kind of service 
of this nature. In groups III and IV, about 70 pwoent offer this service, 
with Um title of General Elementary Supervisor most commonly applied. 
^Very few of the smaller uri>an places provide nuMe than a single p<^tion 
for this aervioe. 

OhMhe reponal baaia, practice is widely ecattered and varies from' 
regiofi to re|p(Mi. In general, FUementiary Supervisor is the posi- 

ti<m mort orauiKmly used in all regums, and the West midces the greatest 
use nuilth^ poatiou for this sj^’vioe. 

In mmmaiy, iimtnMstJkmal service aaa^anoe, from the central o6|oe, 

M available m threoKiuartMfe of tl^ urban places inchu^ in this rorvey, 
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axu| the position of General Elementary Supervisor' is the sin glA most 
commonly used designation. 

Helping Teacher 

The next i;ype of instructional assistance explored in this su’rvey dealt 
with the “helping teacher." Respondents were asked to indicate whether 
or not they were employing this type of service and, if so, were these 
helping teachers assigned to a whool on a pennanent basis or w^ere they 
pn a circulating basis from the central office. 

The reports show that on the national basis, 29.1 percent of the urban 
places are presently using some form of helping teacher service.and 70.9 
percent are not. The 29.1 percent is further broken down as follows: In 
7.5 percent of the places, a helping teacher is permanently assigned to a 
school; in :20.9 percent, the teacher is on a circulating assignment from 
the central office; and in .7 percent, a comlnnation of the two methods is 
used. Among the population group^ group I makes the greatest use the 
helping teacher plan and group TV the least. Regionally, practice is 
evenly distributed among the groups and closely apprpximates the 

nations) pattern in all respects. 

- * 

Special Subject Assistance 

^ The third classificaticm instructional service and personnel included 
in this survey d^t with special subject teachers and supervisors. Here 
^ the interest is in determining to wliat degree the principal and lus teach- 
ers may turn to subject-matter (Q>eciBhst8 for assistance. Again in the 
traditional development ol.the eJemimtary school, the use of i^iecial 
teachers in art, music, and jffiysical eduoaticm has, presumably, bi^n a 
reasonably common imttem. Now, in tl^ae days of increased attention 
to the individual needs of children and of additional rem^lial service, it 
is pertinent to know what additkmal staff are being made available for 
the implenmntatipn (rf these newer programs. Accordingly, this section 
asked if special personnel are available for art, library, music, physical, 
education wd health, reading, science, and speech. T^Kii^onai distribiT 
tions are as follows: 


^ Program 

Art... ....... ... 

library 

Msaic 

I%yaical Edueatkm and Healdi.*^..! 

Reading.... .... 

ocMsioe., 

Speeeh. 1. 


Percent With 
SpeciaUete • 
AmHabU 

51.5 

32.7 

52.4 

22.8 
8.0 

38.1 


Percent Without 
Speaaliek 
AeaHabU 
48.5 
67.3 
, 10.7 

- ' 47.6 ■ 

77.2 
02.0 ' 
. 60.9 
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^en these programs are arrang^ in sequential order, it is found that 
music 18 the most common subject field for which the services of special- 
ists are provided, folloived, in descending order, by health and physical 
(Klucation, art, speech, library, and reading, with science, the le^ com- 
mon subject field. In general, almost 90 percent of these urban placci 
proxide amstance in music; about one-half provide help in art and in 
physical education and health. Also, almost 40 percent are provi din g 
special help in speech work, and aJmc^t one-third are recognizing the 
importance of the elementary school library by providing special subject 
teachers and supervisors. Despite the tremendous attention to reading 
over the 30 years, less than one-fourth of the urban places are pro- 
viding special a^stance in this field. Also, it is noted that at the pr^ent 
time only 8.0 percent are providing special assistance in science. 

Populatirm group and regional results for th^ i^ven subject fields 
are given in table 77. ^ ' 

Within the population groups, the laigeet. citire provide most special 
subject assistance and this decreases in rttther regular fashion from 
4 population group to population group, with the smallest cities (Bering 
the least amount. From a regional point of vdew, the pattern of rdation- 
ships is not clearly so consistent. However, in general, with some varia- 
tions, the Northeast and the North Central regions tend to provide mor^ 
of this kind of special subject assistance than do the South and the West 
The- final clarification of instructkmid aristance dealt with special 
services. T^e check list included audio-vdsual, guidance, and “other." 
The national results were: - * 


Herh 

Audiovisual 
Guidance.. . 

Oth« 

No aoawers. 


Percmf 
. 29.7 
. 27.9 
4.3 
. 38.1 


Thus, about 30 percent of the urban places are providing special ser^ 
vicr in audiovisual education; slighUy lees than 30 percent provide guid- 
ance seryiw on the elementary school levd; about 6 percent indicate 
“otht^' types <rf special rrvicr; and almost 40 percent are providing no 
additional special instructional sqfvic^ or aristance. 

Within the population groups, about half the urban places in groups I 
and II provide audkivisual education services, and in these two 
groups about <me third provide guklance services. P^mlation group IV 
provides the least amount of special servides orboth types. Regionally, 
the greyest j^porthmiUo amounts <rf awiiovisual sondcee are fmmd in 
the Nwtti Central and tlw Wei^; v^dle the peatest i»oportionate amounts ’ 
of gddanee sorvioes are found in the Northeast and the West. The South 
provides the least proportionate amount of special services <rf both types. 
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To munmarisei about three-quartersaof the urban places reporting in 
this survey indicate that some type of administrative-eupervirorj' person- 
nel is available at the cdatrai oflBce levd < to aid m tbe instruction^ 
program of the public elonoitaiy sdioob; less tlian one-third of the urban 
places me at present using the hdping t^icber assstance plan ; sp^iid 
subject teachers in music, art, and h^th and physical education, are 
avulable in more than half the urban places, and specud subject teachers 
in rwwling and science. are available m less than ode-fourth; and^jgnally, 
less than one-4hird of these communities are providing special services 
personnel in audiovisual education and in guidance. 
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Chapter 12 


Intensity of the Classroom 
Teacher’s Day in the 
Elementary School 

A new PROB^M for elementary school administrators may be 
arising. For purposes of the study, it is defined as “the intensity of 
the elementary classroom teacher’s day.’’ Various groups of teachers are 
beginning to expires thenupclves on the matter of how steadily thay are 
remaining with their children through the course of the typical whool day, 
with some evidences of oiganii^ action in this respect. On the local level, 
some groups have requested d^ussion of this problon. On the state level 
some legislatures have recognised an emerging problem by «»acting laws 
which stipulate that teaAers must be allowed scheduled periods of rest 
" during the school day. 

As the dementary sefiool provides increasing services to children, the 
accompanying obli^tions are heavier for teachers, and could become a 
sopree of future diflBculty. In addition to such time-honored practices as 
playgrtHind and reepss supervision and other standard elementary school 
procedures of a general supervisory nature, additional responsibilities, such 
M superviang the loading of buses, lunch period duty, and participation 
in programs of a special educational nature, are increasingly added to 
the working day of the teacher. 

Expressions against the inj^ty of the classroom teacher’s day could 
easily be interpreted as meifcing that some teachers are seeking a lifter 
work load. On the other hand, there is good reason to believe that this 
movement, in part, stems from a sincere concern over the dreer constancy 
of teacher contacts with pupils. The possibility that teachers are being 
taxed to the point of fatii^e and diminishing returns thmigh the course 
of the school day » well worth considering. TTio problem b rai^ here in 
the Uj^t of possible eventual developments. TTiis has not come to be an 
administrative problem^hich is of major proportions at thiw t.itww How- 
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ever, it may be wiser to anticipate and to explore poasibilitiea, and it omy 
be pnident to have infonnatkm in haiui before fcgWative «iactin«ita 
influ^oe smuKi sctMxrf adminktoation poUciee. 

In prmting this questioo in the etuvey instrument, the i^pwidait 
WM provided wi^ the following explanatkMi and definition : 

The are* of fa^uiry &irm4d by qoaitioa 37 iiod S8 dMk with tbe «»»Uncy of 
u*cb« o»Ucto whh puptk durtof 'the acbocd d*y; which an* not 

throu^ "bwak* ’ of vmriwis typea It do« i»t d«U with « quaotiutive cpprooch to 
wortinc wsbeitok (rf the Uit solely with the ntiwfifnoM thaw eewUets. 

Three questions bearing upon this topw w«e pree^ted; At the preeent 
time is thk an administrative pitrfilem? Are expressions of need for attri- 
tion to thffi problem being reorved from ymir staff? Do you antidpate 
that th» could be a specific problem in flie future? 

The results of the firet questitm are proented in tablee 78 and 79. 

In genral, slight^ more than <me-fourth erf-the reepondnta indicated 
professkmal wmoatn with tim problem, and almost 70 petsnt said they 
cW not set it M a inoMem. Amcmg the poimlation grmips, the laigest 
dti« exprened tlw greatest d^ree exmeem and, regkmaU>', the 8<Hith 
rmPrts the greatest 

The second question in this am Mt with expre^mis by local pubUc 
elementary sdiool teadiing staffs of the need for attention to this aspect 
of the sdiool program. the invited to reply in the 

following degrees: “frequently," “seWom," or “never." The results of this 
questiem are preanted in tables 80 and 81. 

On the natkmal bask, less than one-f<mrth <rf the respondents reported 
that tirey w«e reodving sudi expr ea won i frequmUy, and alxHit 60 percent 
indicted they reodve SMoe expresnem. In other words, ovw 80 percent 
stgni^ that swne m^sure of eaqireaskm was bemg fdt. However, the 
problem m^t be considmed aerioos m only about rae-fourth of the oom- 

Table 78.— Admisyidrative prohloa of the eoMteaqr of leodber-pnpU 
rdadoMhl^ in p«blk eteaieatafy aehoob b efau plaem 
tkM ahoro Ijm, by U3. totals sad «ad hj pnpalirtos 
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Table 79.— AdministratiTe problem of the eouiaMy of t wk »r. |M |iti 
reUtioMhipo in poblk elementary acbooli in vbaa with popnJa- 
tioiis above 2,600, by U.S. toteto ami peromit^ea and by regioiul 
percentagea 
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Table 00. — Freqnency of staff fvprcmiou of need for atteatkm to tbe 
proMemoftimw^mtaiKyoftcacber-pnparehtioiMfcipafombaapteces. 
with pop ulat ions above 2,600, 1^ totals and pereentafes and by 
popnlation groop percentages 
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Table 81.— Frequency of staff expressioo of ne^ for attention to tbe 
problem of the constancy of teacher-popO relationships in nrban places 
with populations above 2,500, by U.S. totals and pcstentages and by 
regional percentages 
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mnmUm. The city group reported the higheet incidaice of expree- 

Moo; whereas, among the regions, the returns are ev^ily balanced and 
cteeely approximate the national tmids. 

The final question dealing with this topic asked if it were anticipated 
that the problon would increase in sehouaneas in the future. Nationally 
jh<mt (®e-fot^, 23.1 answered “yee,-'’ about threo-fwirths^ 

74.9 percwt, “no;’' and 2.0 peroaat gave no aMwei. Again the highest 
single Lncideaice, 31.1 percent, of “yes” to this question is found in the 
larg^ dty group, with no agnificant dq>artures from the national 
findings diecomible among the regk^. 
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Chapter 13 

^ Teacher-Aides 


A mong the newer developn^ls in public echooJ ad- 

mi&ifltratioQ is t^'use of a<jkltti<mal p^wxuMd to aaobt the cW- 
rocun teachfor in Um perfonmanoe of n<»profeesiaDal duties. Severs! 
expermnuits sad i^sns of this nsture tuve been csrr^ on in recent^ 
years, likewke, studieB si^gasA that Um iuaesse in irrelevant require- 
ments in teachinf baa contributed both to a loss of ^Bdenry 

aiul to tin decline ib af^Mal of the teaching (HofaHioo. it' has 

beeo stated that the time has come for a definitive igattoMot of the 
profeaMonalvTole and raqxMigibilitks of the teachra-, and that #11 pertphersl 
activities, d s rouUne, administrative nature ^laukl be assigned to a 
D0oprdeesi<^ category; to discharge these duties, oonp^eanonal . 
ptaecmnd should be eagaged by the pubik sctmoU thoi fredi^ teacheni 
f(^ the full p^crmance d their (Mofessional respoMsluliyea. 

The tmtn “teaclMr-aaJe” has been adopted to define the group of non- 
INo^piooai personnd who umkriake these otJi^ duties. Admittedly, 
the range of work d^ by these people is wide. Thme are inaUnoes on 
record where erane actually teach, but more oommonly their work is 
clerioaL Also, there is a wkie range of quali&atioM aiKl emidoyn^t 
(MTooedures frtxn voluntary throat part-time fo fulbUme. 8 <xim of those 
hired are fwtner profearionahy-oertifod teachml Same are clerks with 
UuinesB training. Sonw are woluntesr metiers. ' ^ 

• In s(«m cemmunitMs thk group may do bousekeqnng chores,' correct 
childrm’a woik:, supervise nooteaching activities; aasst in the klwy; 
do office and accounts worir; mipervise the lunchcocNn; cr evmi teach 
out-of-regular-8cho(^-iiinB iMOgyams. The potni is that purpose, practice, 
and pooeduree have varmd widdy. However, eaientidly these efforts all 
focim on lwlpu« the teacher, throu^ a var^y of mmms, to give graster 
attention to hm* profesaioaal tasks. 

SiiMW this was not an int^Boltigation ii|io diffsraii types of local pro- 
grams a^ piactkes, ^[letafic enunpke ami ap{dioati(Nui of Uikh kind of 
service woe deliberately omitted. The pimary pupoee w^ to dstemyne 
both Che pesHit mdeni of ine, ami the attitiake at eelmd admmkttatr^ 
Umaids the deveh)piMnt of plans for luting aas^anoe to nlinarnniri 
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Table 82 .-Pni»^( mp of 
•elMili li BrbM ^ree -with 
«3d p wwatf aad by ^opiktke 


piMp ia pttbbc lieaeatafj 
»*»?« 2400, totals 
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te^hej Knit r«p^ wwe aaked to mdi^to if tbef wei4 any 

*” “** »"'>*“ 

Tsble8 82 a^83rfMWthei^tof«-tbttqijMtJ^«. • 

!• ^ t^Ues afcow, 214 p^timt rf U» urban f^abee <rf the 

tmtad States reported i|ie erf mom fain <rf “tsacbwsanfcs." 77.0 pert«it 

*nd the Wert r^ the greatert mi^p 
u.^ of ^ <^, alUiough there is ooljr dight vaiirtion among popula- 
te sad regkmal graupa. ^ 

As a ooraflary to the anrt quertioo pn Um extent erf u« <rf t^d^v^e 

plans at U» |veaeat time, anoOw qiMrtion ooooenMid the atUiude <rf 
those uibanjJaw not preaentiy ompkjying this deviee. The quesaw 
Po^ wbetW they m "faxorahle," “uafavormfele,’' h*d “no 

k ^! i ^ ^ ^ 

fuid mdKatod were not uainij the teacbernude plan, the total answers 

for Qm quesUoo w«e 3417, not 4407. Tablee 84 and 85 show the results. 
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Table 84.— Opinkm of ‘*teachcr>aide’* piiiis in those urban ^aces with 
popnlatkms abote 2,600 not presuitlj naing "teacher aides,^ bj U.S. 
. totals aad percuitages and bj popolathm group percoitages 
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Table 85.— Opinion ot “teacher-aide** plana in tb^ urban places with 
popolatkMis aboTe 2,500 not fresently oaiiig “teacher aides,** bj UJS. 
totals and peromtages and bf regh»al percentages 
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Nationally, of the 3,317 urban places not employing some type of 
^ “teacher-aide” plan, it is found that 28.0 percent hold a favorable atti- 
tude toward it; 33.8 percent are unfavorably inclined; 29.8 percent have 
no (pinion; and 8.4 percent did Dot answer. The highest degree of favor- 
able attitude occurs in population group IV aiul in the South. The highest 
rate of unfavorable attitude occurs in population group 1 and in the 
North Central region. 

In substance, at the present time about one-fifth of the urban places 
above 2,500 in population in the United States are making use of some 
type of “teacher-aides.” In those places not now using th^, judgmmit is 
almost evenly split among favorable, unfavorable, and no opinion. 
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Chapter 14 

The Use of Substandard 
Teachers 


A lso included in this 8ur\^y was an inquiry into the use of sub- 
L standard te^l^rs in the puUic elen^tary schools of the United 
StAt^. By definition, for the purpose of this study, as stated in the ques- 
tionnaire, a substandard teacher is one “not meeting full and regular 
certification requirements.” 

Much has been written and «ud in recent years about the use of 
temporary or emergency t^kihere in<s^ elementary «hodb. In li^t <rf 
the teacher rfiortage many speciSU programs have been developed for the 
purp^ of providing opportunities for such teachers to secure provisional 
tubing certificates. School administrators -have addressed themselv^ 
to p^lem in many ways. The public support oi citizens has been 
solicit^ in r«;ruitmg for this tjrpe at teacher-training 4 )rogram. Many 
campugna have been waged in the inter^ts <rf securing a sufilcient 
supply <rf teachers. , 

This surv'ey explored two facets of the problem. First, how extensive 
has been the use of ^bstandard teachers? Second, has the use of these 
teachers created additional administrative problems in the elementary 
school? Respondents were asked to indicate if they were using substand- 
ard teachers, and if so, if their use has made the administration of the 
elementary »:hool8 more difficult. 

On the matt» of extent of use of substandard teachers, the national 
returns show that 61.8 percent <rf the urban pla<^ (rf the country have 
not been using them, 36.4 percent reported they have been using them, 
and J.8 percent did not miswer. The greatest use has been in the largest 
city classification and in the West. Tbe least use has been in population 
group II and in the North C^tral 

With reference to administrative difficiilty created by the employment 
of substandard teachers, 41.9 ixment of the 1,566 urban places indicating 
their use reported that they have not presented additional administrative 
pn^lmis; 68.1 percent indicated tl»y have made 
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of the elementary school more difficult. By population catcjgories, the 
greatest ad mini strative difficulty has been in group. I, where almost 
two-tiiirds reported problems this nature. On the regicmal basis, mmiUr 
difficulty was found only in the Northeast but to a lesser degree. 

In general, Uien, substaacbutl teadien ai||s Used in only sli{^tly mwe 
than (me-third of the urban places included in this survey. The opinion 
on administrative problems created by these teadrers is inccmclusive, 
with slightly mwe than (me4ialf of those ptacee which use them indicating 
that they have presented scnne additional administrative concern. 
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Chapter 15 

Autonomy of the Individual 
Local School 


I N RE)CE<NT yaan a new trend in the administration <rf eloiMntaiy 
schoobhae been emoging. Inereacmgly there have hem indkationa 
that the growing eomplfizitgr oftheiHognmandpuiporeoftheptibUede- 

inentary school haa bronght with it a raaiiaatkm that the indivkual school 

must have wider adminiatiBtive latitiide. If echieatkm m tnUy a intMseas 
which ledects its cnviraninent, than the manner in whidi it meets this 
responahilitir moat vai; hem plaoe to place. If eduea^ ia to be related 
to a (^rnamie aoei^, thn it most be aenaitive in leipondinc to changmg 
conditkm U the sidioob are ainoere in theb daaire for effective eommunity 
relatkms, then ther lanat be in a portion to assimilate and to act oiXNi the .fe 

b^eficial results. « ^ 

In support of thk devetopnirat, Eaiabne and MeNaUy i^imrt: 

Thew MCBM to be a atraie*tnBd ia edaeatioa, partkalarbr k tbekraw dti«. 
to pkoe iMMh aMie leqtooikttty ttooe the koJ sdieol oak.> 


In a ^il a r veil, fih^ain, XhmmiMmd, and Qoodkd auggeat: 

I 


witka 



a ew n i e utoaoe ac ue mit 
k gmtw ktitttde for the 


It is, therefore, from ^ pdnt ci view of oqplof^ ffds now eoiioef)i 

and tread that tlw aabjee^ WM inelitded In thk emtiomd am^ 
elementary aehooloriBaiahtion and adminiattnticn. Thk parsdt has had 

two appttealkiwt Fhat, to aaemtein to wimt ert^ thfe 
actual^ taidng idaoe; and, aaeond, to aw tf a lollowiip atiidy on 
tiomforiwine^ofderantafyaAooiakiieeeiM^ 
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DIONiaTRATION AND OBOANISATfON 


To gather this information, one question, which reads as follows, was 
included in the* survey instrument: 

Report bdow the adminbtratiTs acUvitiee for which reqxMuibility has been 
tranafened within the past three yean or is presently in the prooeas of bebc 
transferred front the Central Ofboe to the indiyidual local dementary schools of 
your eystean. 


This was followed by a list of Uiirteen m^Jor administrative activities: 


Assignment of pupils to nlssere 
Budget |»epara^n 
B uildin g maintenance 
Cmnm'unity reUlkma 
Curriculum imiwowemeDt 
Evaluation ol staff 
IrnfMoveinent of instruction 


Lundt programs 
Pu{^ promotkmal policies 
Pujd tranapMtation 
Rqxwtang to pamta , 

SeleetkHi eduoatkmal materials 
Selection of ttiis 


Many of these 'ad minis trative activities have long be^ recognised ss 
being integral parts of the operation of any elonentary school. The pur> 
poee is not to suggest that the petformanoe these duties is new but, 
instead, to detennihe to what d^ree r$$ponaibiUtif for these mattes is 
being tiansferred. In othw words, this question was not m^nt to be ao 
invMitoiy the duties'and woih of principles, Iwit rather, a measure 
the degree to which principals be finding themselves in a new role 
with respect to responsibility for the formuiaiwti of odwtinittraiioe policy 
and procedure. The results are diown in chart 13 and the« findings are 
su mm a r ised in table 86 which, in addition ,to national totals and pw- 
cmtages, also riiows the percoitage of practice for each activity by pc^au- 
lation groups and regions. 

In sufnniariiing these findings,^ several conclusiDns are reached. In 
the first place, despite a ca*tain amount of transfer of responsibility from 
the central oflSoe to the local individual ^^mitary schoolj tiie nmve- 
ment, as a whole, is not yet being canted on to any major exteit. Actually, 
in no case has this type of transfer hem made by more than 60 percent of 
the urban places of tiie United States. SecoiKl, the greatest amount <rf thw 
t)rpe of change has taken place witii pupQ acccmnting policies and with 
instiuctionid policies, i.e., the aampimmit of pupils to classes, the improve- 
ment of insteucticm, and the sdection <d educational mateials. Omversdy, 
the least amount of change has taken place with tHismess policiee staff 
personnel policies, Le., (Hipil |ianq)ortatk>n, budget pr^Muratknii mwI the 
sdectkai of staff. Third, abmit one-third of the urban places rspor^this 
t)rpe of activity in lui^ programs, euiricuhirn hnprovement, wnH cmn- 
inunity relatteos. Finally, as based upcm this evktooe, for the presort 
'thne, at tea||^ it is dear that there is no ocmcdiad drive to transfoc re- 
sponsibili^^H a dm i n istrative policy fmn the ooitial admmtetiatioii to 
individual suDols. 
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ACTIVHYi 


Assignment of 
Pupils to Ciossos 

In^rovemmit of 
in^rucVon 


S<rt«ction of Gtfu- 
cationai MaUrMf 

Rapofting Pupil 
Progress to Parmts 

Evaluation af Stit 


LurKti Programs 

Curriculuffl 

ImKova ment 

Community 

Relations 

Pupil Promo* 
tionai Policies 

Building 

Maintenance 

S^ecti^of ^ 

Budget 

' Pr^aration 
Puiril 

Tranftorta^ 



Chart 18.— Extent of traaifer of a dmtiiiatra trto raapoMttiililtea fNin the 
caatral office to ffie imUTidiial local eleamtary adMMl» la orhaa placea 
with p o p nht i oa a abo?e 2,500, by U.S. pcrceBtagM 


Fn»n an analyns aS the po[Milati(m group practices in this ctmnectitm, 
some additkmal observations are polmeat In general, tho^is a j^t«D 
which suggests thM> the largest city group has undofftme the least ammmt 
qI change in this devdoinnent, and the pattern vmries inversdy witir ^ 
sixe (rf the urban places. In ptho* wonte, time is a greater incicknoe local, 
elemmtiufy schod autemtuny with reqieot to admmwtimtive pdioy and 
resptmsibilitir anu»^ the group IV urhan {dacef than amoi^ the gremp I . 
urban places. Again, the great^ amoimt of dumge is with respect to in- 
stmotional ptoeeduies and ^ least chaage is in the realm of business 
mam«eaieot functions. Ibis leads to the suppooitioo that efementaiy ^ 
scimel iMin^pals in the anaB« urban d*ces me mme likdy to find them- 
sdvee carrying a h^^r degree oi policy re^xm^lity few admini^ative 
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^tivitieR Simil&riy, the lesser degree of Uiis type of responaibUity earned^ 
by prmc^ m the iRigeet urban places undoubtedly reflects the existence 
of large# central office administraOve stafls, with an attendant standardiaa- 
tioD of opeiRtional and administrative procedure, 
penally, no apparent deviations or trends stand out The findings 
rather closely parallel the national situation. Howeve#, there u some 
s^t indication that the West, in general, shows less of this transfer of 
admmistrative responsibility, and the Northeast slighUy more. 

Th^ore, with reference to the theory that the individual school 
sh^ld have a higher degree of administrative policy autonomy, prreait 
mdicationa are that this plan is not being put into practice: Less than one- 
half of the urban places in the United States report that this has actually 
occurred for 13 selwted administraUve activities, the greatest change has 
taken place in refersioe to pupil and instructioi^ policies and the least 
amount of change in referwice to busmeas management polkas. 




Chapter 16 

The Elemeiftary School 
Principal and School- 
Community Relationships 


lo the vital imi»rmiice 
us rei*yoii.^iM, tiis wrv'ev alro co»' 

cenaed ttpiorm* the wort of the elem«t^. «iao] principal in uTb 
r^ru. 1 r c key ^tbn wnich uie prindpaJ hokla h« l»ia ixjintttJ out 
mmm^n that he ks a major influMoe on the qualitv of them 
, ^e^aou^ps. M(m% progmrm tor the pr^ntMm of «*bool 

on traming, rtre«ng the De««itv 
.or ^ fonctwo. Tne principal cMnitaly h*« a l^dw^in 

op.w. oimty m anaping the prt^mm of Bchoohcommunity reUtionduDe, 
Ai^rarngly, tm rm^mdmis m thm mrvey were invit^i to «prw \h^\f 
judf^mt on the eamUvmw of their elanaitary ^hool prmcipala in 

r6latk«i*hif», in tenne "wDerior.” “satis- 

or a«Ktan«.’' The rwuita are shown in tables 87 and 88 

ly tm, T^m tor the Unit^ 8t*t« Aow that, in Khod-^^unitT 

d the principals eoiwd«tri “mmerior ” 

^r«nt »«rfact«y,” and 7.1 pen?«it “need 4 

^n*nt pvtng no^^. Within peculation grouj*. half t^ lan^ 

“wperior" white grouj^ II and^ 

. ^ judgment m about 40 pm^% d Um cum. In rr«m IV 

omy about one^o^urth jud^ th«, prind,^ to to erf the^ sup^type' 
tm m pwiiM tto wmbmation erf “superior" and “satWactorv" c1o» 

S ^ ~ ^ 

^ i^d MMADM wm cl^ to / peromt 

F<r th. regMM, U» laghMt d«*FM 0* 

for .U the the coinbinetion 
of «vW Md ■■r»tuf«t«y WM cio« to 90 pereent. Only in the 

w 


r 


o 
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t 

Tahle 87.— of effectiTcoeas ^ deBi»(M 7 k AooI priadpaU 
fai Mhool-oomaDihj nkktkma ta irbao pboea wiA popolatkmi 
ab^ 2r^, by UA loteb aad peroent^ea ^ prt|»iiati»n 
pcrtcatagea 
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Table SS.-Jodgaient of tbe effectireacaa of ekM^ary adwol prindnek 
la aebool 4mmaity relatiQBa hi wrima ptecca vitt i«nfi«ti^ , 

abore X600, by U A teub aad perceatofei a»d by refteaal pereeatage* 
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Northeagt wm there any marked indk»tk» of unaatiefactory judgment, 
with 1 1.6 parent rqx>rtin^ iimt their |:mDcipab Dead Mdsteoce. 

In wmmary, in the judgment of tbe reapoodente to this survey, almoet 
we-third of the puWkj dietary school pfincipals have shown a high 
of ddU and in sdK>dHK3iimiliidty r^^midiiptL F« 

country as a wbote, 90 percent of tl^ pruMtqjais are H/wng n ntkfactory 
or better job in this ooonectioo. Only about 7 pweent of the ^windpaU 
are judged we^ cr de6cient in tteir rdatMish^M with Um (immunity. 
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Chapter 17 

Problems for Principals 


I N RELATION to the perforoiAnt^. of hk duties as the leader of an ele- 
mentary school what are the most perswtcnt probI«ns facing the 
pnnc4pal? Alwvg with detcmumng policies, practices, and trends with 
respect to the administration of an elementary school, it is impwtant to 
know what imfMct recent developn^ta have had on the requirements 
and demands being made upon the principal. TT^ore. this iwrvcy 
has undertaken to explore on-lhe-joli problems of prmapak 
Respondents were asked to indicate which admmistraUve reeponsbili- 
lim, m their judgment, are presenUng the most difficult v for the ele- 
mentary school principals m their school s>-stem llus was done through 
the n^ium erf a check list erf 17 iulminirt.rative categories: 

Sci^dulin^ 

Bc^>c4-<xMamunily rriUKiOi 
BciK»l UtMVMSi 
School luDcb 

M^ciioo of iii»iructk«i4l mAt^nala 

ol inttrwtioD 
Trun^KxlAtioo ^ 


In replying, the individual was asked to select only three items from 
this list and to rate them from 1 to 3 in order (rf degree of difficulty, with 
number 1 the most serioua TTirough this device it became ponibb to 
build a rank listing orf all items and, abo, to analyse the diff««it problems 
from the point of view of degree of seriousneas. For example, it is posable, 
through a weighting sebeoM, to grfwp all probtems in a angle list incor- 
porating the varying degrees of serioumese. Or, in similar fashion, it is 
possible to anal 3 r»e the first, second, and third choices separately. TTius, 
this approach has made it possible to report these results in several 
different waya, as well as on Uic populatiem group and regional baa^. In 
presenting these findings, one other point is stressed. It iffiould be borne 
in mind that these reatlta reflect the judgments erf the respemdents who, 


A wigTifn aot oi pupik to cImm 
C ustodial aaff 

Obtai nin g adequate pbj^cai fadliUei 
Obtaimne aufficteot iiwtrurtk»ai ma- 
teriak 

Programa of apedal eduoatioo • 
Proviaon for the exoeptiooal child 
Pupil promotional pohdee 
RKTuitmrat of teachem 
R*porting pu|^ progreaa to partite 
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primarily , superint«o<knt8 <rf acboc^ mkI iriw wtn aaked tb mdkmte 

the problem^ they priodpt^ iLre experiencinf . 

Ptobably ci greatosi stgaiScaooe aod interest aa a sii^le pr^wntatux] 
oi Umm findings, is the- national scale in terms of w^;bted reapoosMi. 
11118 1^ shows for the mtire (xxmtry Um seqiMitiai raokdiiting of all 
Hens, by wrighted reepcmae. This b to say, all first cboiom, all seeood 
dMiicea, aod all third choice|| have been w^hted upon a bsM of a value 
bf 3 for fi^ ch<^, 2 f« second dioka, and 1 for third (hoiee, and then 
ranked in a scale of total frequesKy amJ w^hted values. For the 10 
leadmg problems, these nssuhs are shown in chart 14. 

P«^ the jmrpose of chart 14, «ily the leading 10 fwobbnM are indtakid 
Howe\'er, tlw balance of thb list follows; 


i rwysnitfsIiH 


- 11. Swiannaent of pqpfl» to da— 

12. O b ts liHng siifflciit io^raetiotial astsraia. 

IS. . B rie rtk is of baSraeUoBal 

la Sehedoltaa 

16. Cnstodial stag 

14. Traaipariaikxt of pupib 

17. 8dx»l iftwariaa ' 


T«t»l rmfm^ 

w ww Kf, W 
tktrd dtMcm 

m 


636 
MS • 
SOI 
SOI 

sss 


When considered in the light of first choices al<me, the leading five 
fuoblems are: 


1. Sty errk S oe of ImSmelkie 4,M 

2. Proviikio for Uw «»eiptloo>l child 1,7S7 

5. ObUkiiaf ads(;^at« pkyiieal faeOiti«. 915 

4. PracrauM of qwciai «hiaaUoo TjXj 

6. RaomHoMOt of toscbws a06 


The lisiing of Um leading five iWQ^uns by second chotcee akxM, sbowB . 




dknca 


1. ProrMoo (or Um sxeeptiooal child 1,535 

2. ^^wrviskis of fapSrwotioB.... _ 830 

S. PrapaBsof^wdalwfaesliao.... aig 

4. B Aoo bo osa awaity r a Utl o n a 510 

4. B^sB fflitkinshtpi^ 


The Ikting of Uw leadii^ five problems by third chmoee aldM, shows: 


it if w f w f i S n ah’M n s j wa o i t ti tof 
1. P rovMos for tiw sweptioiial Afld. 

3. BiqMrrWoa of isitrartioa.... 

S. Behool-oiiiBBMiBrty lelstioas 

4 Pupil praaMiooal polidas 

4 Baportiiit piqd profTMi to paraots 


WeiflUmt Ohnt cMct* 
490 
403 

S24 • 

266 


n>UlXNTiUtT MEIOOLB 


W 


PTORIWi 

of 

injtruCItoi 

Prw^itoi the 

UMpOen^CMM 

OeMn.mf »Bi>9'u»ti 
PlTf^fec^M 

Pre^Wf el 
SeMcMUuoQan 

ireuv^Mnief 

kheci-CasMat^ 

simMmmitm 

Pc«ii< pfo aea af ii i 

PaUri« 

Vchoei Lunch 
PnagrMi 

PapirBr^ Pmil 

Proyw 



Ckftrt 14. Probleas for pabtk deaestarf icbeel prac^pab, bjr loUJ 

wc^Urf rc^«a»e, of frit, aeea^ aad tMrd (frikei, f«r the Ulrica 
Stotea 


0 

♦ 



Fwxn these oauatai analyiaB ^ be(xxnM that the 

probten f« [Mibik ekcneoUiy erhooi ;miMti| 3 ak, at baA ^ vbw^ by 
the hMpcMdwtta, ii wpwrMion of inAnKrtwR. la a of r^ve tm- 

pwtance, by MaJ m^ted re^xtoaea, tlua reA>oi»bUity r^)reeM)t8 25 5 
paxxaii of the total frequeoeies aO 17 admtoiA»tive actwties. lo the 
first choice liittog it wm meotioDed nwre thaa twice t^oiUax m any othw 
it«n. In the weigfatad cho^ euperviMoa of oiArue^ ranked 
first; in fint dwieee it naked first; in mixmd ehoioee it naked awond; and 
M thnd (hakm H also nufred wkxmxI. TIms erakiUM is dear that thk ia at 
the leatfing fMoblena area and pceeeots the itreateA adoimsitrative 
to ^JamaBtory prb^^M^ 

It » <rf dmikr mteteA to note that fTOvaoMi for the exceptional <hiJd 
was a eoMisteat Mttiiid. It was second on the nataonal wd^tad total 
chobe, SAwtid ao^g first db<w»s, firrt aawr^ mooBd chokw. tad first 
^n<»t 0^ (hoieea. The reqxasMity for providin* fMocnms >or exot^ 
tiaial chiklren vm cleeriy the sacwxi -ranked probkatn and challenge to 

demajtary sr^ fwfadpala fa ite natioeal rankmg of sewmd, rt rsceivad 

more than twice as much meotbn as any item which foltowed. 
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The choice between third and fourth places on this list is close. On the 
total national weighted scale, obtaining adequate physical facilities wj*s 
third ; it was third on the first choice list; it did not appear among the first 
five in the second choice hat; nor did it ai^)ear among the first five in the 
third choice list. On the other hand, the problem of programs of special 
education ranked fourth on the national weijdited scale, fourth in the first 
choice list, third in the second choice list, but was not among the first 
fiw in the third choice list. Therefore, again, ob taining physiwd facilties 
and programs of special educatiwi were closely ^uped in thini and 
fourth positions in the over-all ranking of problems^ elementary school 
princip^. 

Listed in fifth place was the problem of recruitment of teachers, w^hich 
also ranked fifth among first choices, but did not appear among the first 
five in the listings of second and of third choices. 

At the opposite end of the scale, what administrative responsibilities 
' were mentioned most infrequently as pr^enting difficulty to elementary 
school principals? On the national ivei^ted scale, schod libraries, trans- 
portation of pupils, custodial staff, scheduling, and selection of instruc- 
tional materials received the least mention. A commcm pattern for these 
^e five acti\dties is also found in the first, second, and third choice 
listinp.. Just as there is a common pattern among the frequently 
mentioned five activities, so is there a common }»ttem among the least 
fiequeiitiy mention^ five activities. ; 

What conclusions and inferences can drawn from thc^ reports? 

^ of all, it become apparesrt that the type of responsibility which is 

causing the greatest difficulty li^ in the field of instructional activity. 
Tlie general improvement of instruction, programs of education for meet- 
\„ing the needs of children, and programs of special educatba, all {yjuse 
concern, with emphasis <m the qualitative aspects of the educational offer- 
ings of the school. educatimid administratorB are expressing and 

reflecting this ty^pe,<R seoisitivity is most reassuring. Second, these findings 
suggest a drive^d dedication toward encouraging the princifwls of ele- 
mentary schools to apply their ^orts to the instiuctimuJ phases of the 
administration of an elementaiy school. Hiird, tiie fact that mwy of the 
so-called purely administraUve rmitine respon^ilities received relatively 
lower mention in these rankings would, perhaps, imidy that items of this 
operational nature aw being adequatdy handled. Fourth, the items which 
consistently appear at the .lower limits of each rankiiig may have a two- 
fold impUcataon: That they are being competently dealt with, and that 
they are not of rdstive major administrative importance and priority. 
Finafly, the message is clear that the administratore of the pubUc schools 
of this countiy very d^tdy oriented to the necessity for improve- 
ment of the quality oi instruction in our schools. 
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WheQ analyi^ by population groups, exactly these same rwuJte spp^. 
Without exception, each {xipulation group fleets the ma^ priority of 
concern with the problems related to the improvemept of instruci)n 
provisions for the excepUonal child, and programs of special education! 
l hei% is a similar pattern of -least amount of difficulty for the areas of 
school iibrarire, pupil transportation, custodial staff, scheduling, and 
selection of instauctional materials. TTiese trends psralletthe na^nal 
findings in all listings, total weighted responses, and listing by firet, second, 
and third choices. Therefore, it is concluded that the problems which 
present the most difficulty for principals of demmtary schools are com* 
mon to all population groups and that the sbe of the urban place is not a 
significant influence. 

On a regional basis, again, the same basic pattern appears. Mpjor con- 
cern is with the problems of the instructional program; minor concern is 
with the administrative rosponsibiliti^ of a general routine type. The 
only departure from the nationai pattern b a higher expression of difficulty 
with school lunch programs in both the North Central and rile South. 
Once again, the conclusion follows that the problems of most frequent 
mention, nationally apd by population groups, are airo regional problems. 
The location of the «ihool has no bearing;j|pon the kinds of problems which 
are causing most difficulty to the principals. 

In conclusion, Ae greatest difficulty which elementary school principals 
are experimicing li^ in the field of instructional pit^rams — how to improve 
r. their quaUty hnd how to provide programs for meeting riie special and 
varied nwds of childrmi. Priacipals evidently are doing more effective 
work in routine and operational prooedures. The implication for pre- 
service and inservioe training programs for principals is that more assist- 
ance should be provided to help thmn to improve instruction and develop 
specialised programs of education for childrea of divergent needs and 
abUities. The prominence given to the needs and problems of an instruc- 
tional nature reflects credit upon the school administrators of this Nation. 


Chapter 18 

Supplementary Information 


p? ADDITION to the reporta and findings presented in the preceding 
X chapters of thk fmblicatkHi, s(MDe supporting data and survey 
actmties are summariied in th» final chapter. Included are an analysis 
of toe reepon^te by school podtion, munmary of the number of children 
and toe number of public el«nentary schools in thfa survey, the incWenee 
d answers on the open-ended questions dealing with educatkmal l^er- 
slup and the changes b the sc<^ and nature of the rwponsibility of the 
elementary school principal, and a mention of the queetions relating to 
per capita expenditures for educatirm. 

Respoodents 

The instructions covaing this survey form radicated that it might be 
ame^ by one of the three mdividuals m the local school system 
85ci^ly, the fom wm addressed to tte wperintendent sehoois. How- 
wer, in recognitkra of the many demands and oWii^tiais up<m h» time. 
It WM suggested that the questionnaire might be completed by either an 
ibimnirtrative official, such as an asastant supermtendent of schools or 
by an dementaiy school jMbdpal (or group of prmdpals). In the case of 
a group, rnembwn were instructed to sulraiit tb^ ansarers for all the ele- 
mentary schools of the systan and not for a angle school. 

The results show the returns were made by paaons m the foUowrag 

dasttficaUcns: ■ 

Rttp^mideni _ 

SupKintimdwit <rf ichook, 

Other adminirtratire .8 

iehool |mwapal__ 21.8 
Poaition w>t indicated ” j ^ 

^ p^ted out previously, 100 pacent returns were received b Uiw 
natHmal survey. Once agran, anccre apprecbtion m expressed to these co- 
operating local school district officials for their professionaJ bterest and 
support b making tiiis national report pcwsible. 

Number of Children and Number of Schods Sqiresented 

Since toe purpose oi this study has been to bvestigate admbistmtive 
policies, practices, and traids, no major anphaas was placed on the 
102 
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njnoDtTABT mmooiM 

coilecikm (rf quAntatatirc dat* relative to the admmktra^® erf ^blk 
elementary whook. Only m wA mattm m the length erf the sdwol dav 
and the eAool ymr, and with date dmting mih dexible seMM^ w«i 
quantitative apprt^ehei 

However, the qu«tk»a abewt the numlw of el«n«itary echool pupils 
and the number of elanoit^ sehook ww inchided, not as a focal point 
of interert or o<mwn, but mMy as relate ddd^ts. Th^ quwtions. 
located in the pre l i minar y informaHon were not intmded to be a 

bade finding of the study. 

Leadersilip 

It wiU be no^ from the muv'ey instrumttit form, diown in appendix C, 
that it^ 45 waa an op«i-^<W type <rf which reads: “In ytmr 

opmioo what wmstitutes ^<krahip as the term applies to elemajtary 
school prindiMlB in fmeral?’' 

The aiwwere ami material reedved in re^xmse to thk request are not 
included in thk presmt report. At the tinM erf preparing Uie survey, it 
was planned diat the matttiaJ on ^ulerahip wmild even tuall y become 
the for a w|Muate r^»rt Answers were rec^ved from 77.9 pen^t 
of the r^pmu^ta. It m antnopatad that this material, now being Irekl for 
additkmal study and awlysk, wiU be ineJuded in a future report on the 
elem^tary schod princijHd. 

Changes in the ukI erf the E3ementar? 

School PriiM^nl ^ 

It«a 46 in Um wrvey instrun^t was another op«j-«jded type erf treat- 
na«it askii^ re^Kwiats to: "Describe any auqor changes ywi detect 
in the^ope ami nature <rf the respcrndbility ot the deaneotary selrool 
principal m your sdKxd syst«n.” Answ«a wwe reedved fimn 66.4 pwceot 
of the reapoiKfents. It was intended, Kkewwe, tJiat this rnatmaJ be bdd 
for a<Uitra^ study and analysk, and be dmilariy boorporated bto a 
future r^Mxt. 

Current Per Pu|A 

■nre anal item (d t^ survqr in^umait wm m request for currmt ex- 
p^iditure p» imial, Iqr ektmsitary schod jauaram <» by Um mMre 
publb sdiod progra. This abo was not a pomt of primaiy wmom or 
emphasis. As described m A, it was bdwbd for tiM purpose erf 

det«rraa^ an aiajyas <rf «inent expaaditares wouW wigfBst a method 

<rf Mmfrfing sUatffici^km m the emiduct <rf educatknal surv^. Since thk 

u a purehr teehnkMd matt^-, not contributing to aim (rf this study, tbise 
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rwilto are not presented or treated herein. They have been gathered only 
iw possible aasistanoe in future sunpUng prooedurcB. 



Sampling Plan and 


Procedure ‘ 


. I iHE UmuINAL FOC08 of int«wt in thi *tudy wmt Um ptAnis a 

X vH>w^ *n<l th« educaUon cd publfc ^owntary achcwl childmi 

m urimn pl*e« ot« we wjuntry. Eteroentary mmtkkm wm coi^d««l to encomt»« 
L " aimmy and kindo^rten through grades 6 or 8. Toe study 

on ^^1 ^T yimi kitmmi. It wm tc» define *n urban 

•• “ ineor^wmt^ cv dty, bomufti, town, or vilimy of 2,^ 

ppuimtMw, OT moi^ M in tb# 1 ^ U. S. Thn two orlndiml 

Iscu^,, “ the iu*t4m uiKta- byestigatton wwe presumed to be i»Duktion 

^ aou tirt ^^raphk^l k>«Am « ^ urb« pbi*. L>*t* with rwipwt to 0^ 

lact^wm obuinau*, io it waa decWsd to rtraUfy tto sampte with reapect 

to thm. A third factor waa auggeated, rtladye wealth ae reprinted by the currect 
wp«»diture p«- piq^ in htwage daily attendanoe, but d*t* with rmp^it to thia 
fMtor are not imdUy obtalaaUe, h w« decided i»t to attempt to i« thia t^im « a 
bMig for atrati&atioa in «m{riiag.» 

^iodi^ rta^tlc ^uml by Qm qtaatlmmaire b a percmtoge of urt*n pbo^ 
to wuKh a c«t^ pdicy, pdat of ykw, «■ obtains. The d«r«d ix-eeWon in 

toe « a natboal ~um*to wm set at 6 psoeatags pointo und« a jwobabiiitv that 
the ^ woM Dot be exceeded m out of 100. fTte j^ttod m^ng of 'thk ia 
that If the perewta^ w»e found to be, «y, 38, H ^ be ooaduded on the baaia erf 
fempang ,1^ ^ wwW ^nd Oft o*it M i W M ^ tn» 

P«^t^ were brtwe«s 38 ««1 48-4,.., 88 - 8, M»d ^ -f 5, mduahr^whiie 5 tfanee 
OT « iW). sSJeh s p«Ht^tage would be found, eye* Utiia ten» peramtage wm% 
t^^^ “W^ng ttat Use snie pseea^ge waa betwees SS and 

woiM be M ^sd wrong 5 Urns out of ewy lO) |nitan<«.) T!^ 
prm^ in As mm <rf mtimtAm for urmn pbaee m* s giywi popuh^on siae 

«as ^ at lo pmsmt^ jxrfnt* ujukr ti^ mam fx^bability, and Ow nme a^aakw 

wm ^ fm 

The siunb® « «ban pUo« Uiat wouW furnieh gstimatos erf the dedred pwcW<» 
was ^touatrt m the «tr«ne mm io whkfa the percent^ drained m 8a The nom- 

^ ^ airfwuiii k W#lk Hamaetoa, M^Ueae! Biaseh, C)®ee Erio- 
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to b* r gtto^ to s^ps tm fi^^d. Le^ 1 a ^m ata 4 twynUti^ 

^ a^ 4 I^vrss A ^ ps^i'd^ with 

M^ert to tofapte. ^ to ^ A^sm tte tw> ?smt^ p^iktiM ^ 
$m mm^M sd to ^ Ig ^ S iod 1 lot^ ^ 

mmmmry ^mm», M pk^ Mt to te t^M«d wtto n^rnm to tow ?afUks with 
to^dawsi ^ $tm to wmm^ 1$ r^farzffi rHcm d ortM ^ 

'^fm^ Hswwtir . t^ k w«sd «bto to* 1$ ^ m« ^ M f« 
km a^, ^ ^ ei»£ ptoM to mA ^ tote few tot nrak w« 

a^ktod to ytdd rtete rts^ te tte 1^ 

^NP®» B pwnto ^ in atete wv< w^to aiyi^Aw tot - 

s^toi wm^ Noto toto toe tete to km M*| edQ «n t^ m^ b^ 
▼emUet In toil ^ mtotea tteo w«» ^^jktod to ykSi^^ 

oBgldt HtBiilto for 

PneMI 


te 


i m ^ numbm d ^ e^ be |» pr tot^ M^ 

; a wx^to #hU w^ too to ^sm f^bt^ nadto to t^to 
i d ^ teetei d toetor 

w% ess^ktisa ^m** ta U^k to ta piiiwd 1^ 
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gfaaa ptece, ami by gtog nphtcil t6gea«r wtfli v«rio^ of 

wMdi bO^ be taktt ftm 6M^ eeO: Dftta tbe 1950 
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ftod ^ocrapbiMl kwatioo. Wbatem (^MraetarMes appfy to t ^rm 

mm pnhobfy oxpMlMd tqrae th« boak of H» ehanotirMa 
utdtrkhi*B]r. Ib otfav words, it wss siimsd Uist e^rMtoMes si« Tory 

ItttU diffamt as tb^ affscd dwaaetery ^ So«ttb m opposwl to the 

West. Aae^ker way of QhwtnUi&g the point of »faw b to any that eootheni e^^tw- 
are whst th^ are b theb ^eei m edum^ n^ixfleH of the ^ of tha etan 
pbee invphrad. 

U ea^ of the It btts erib <tf mo^mm A, the faA fgmo is &e ataaber of arbaa 
ptaeea in the Uaited Statea aeeordisf to the IttO enoaa. The ewo«l Cfore hi ea^ 

oeB of the row totals (or » eaA eeU of the ^ler half of «fia*ram B) b the of 

that wobU ^re to he takaa to atr^e rtat^haly r^ibie lor the 

P° P ^*** * * <* bae^^ os tte ba^ of itopte mOom aamt^^ to meet the fwedbioa 
(sberioB. Ib (Hapaa A Uie aeeoad %ibw hi aa^ e^ t^ It tear eah b ^ 

nmit of Asbfiratbc the aampb ite for ^ row t^ 4 ra^oae iBt%>ortt«i to 
the Btt^er of ^haa plaoea of the gbea fO^HhOm a i^wea re^oa. Tto St 

piaeee wA yWd satUbotory estbaatee for 106 oMea of lOOyOeo popid^iaB and oo« 
OB the baab el riavb raathm eaapbc. ST these 62 Mas are then diatribated by 
rafieB b proportioB to the total Bo^ of bfi» Mea la thoae Rgioaa, the ^tribo. 
^ vffl to If b ^ We rtheaet, 24 b the No^ Central regkia, 16 b the South, aad 
7bttoWeb,ad^to|3ferttoHatioa.TlnaS/lM>f 81 - 16, the aeeead Igiire 
b the bal oA b the 8^wr bfhhaBd I 
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third fifure b eAch b dkcraa A ii tha oumbcr of pUow ihAt would h«v« 
aho I ^ ^ ^ple rABdoiB «M niWim for met ra^oo, dirtributwd m 

•bora. In tha CM., th. It«H3 fifuia b a*di o41 <rf th. ootaiM 

• f*****^*^**^.*^ “*** fifura M tha daaombator. Thua, 03/1,046 X 

fai tha firrt oall b the uppar bfutniid etwaar. 

TV fo^ fifura b a^h o«Q of dbcmn A ia Uw numbar aetuailr Ukae br tha 
•Miple. TV naariDLt (rf tte > MHpHn c p»t)oedura ia to obaarra the aaeoad aod thinl 
fifur^aach and Uka tV Uffar of tV two. Tbua tV ptobrioo critarioo ia ^ 
W wi^ ratpact to a«b atnUiVatloa rariab^ Ahhoufh 

6^ wttt raap^ b oao of tV two rarbbV. Howarar. i«(»rd «M (iran to tba waad 
^aaaip^ „ould maka for affidaot oonputiof, wiSX raauH that 

—lJ.mwb.dWUy diff.™t tr*. U» 

1 W paroaut os tV |»eral ground that tV atudy would find graatar aeeaptaooa If 

UtM wa. ^ 80 for dti., b ..oh of ^ 

a ^^dibS*of *^ ’'*^ ** '**^ 

J with a eoaifidaooa krai of 06 thnaa out of 100 ia 3«7 
^tVbaw. of random aamplbg appBad to a finite popubtioa. of 
happmw to ba tv aaam m tv amn of aainpb raquiraM^^ 

o^^CoM^Uy. it b eb« that tv tampia aatbfiaa tV mitmfoe aa ragaJS^ 


.* «»“»»*« ti» whkfa raUabla atatiatical artjnataa 

?y^ *? “X* a^ 16 aamplbg fractiooa wtadi had 

to V eoiWiad b aatVibting a uthnml 

iilaetion of mVa {riaeat witUa each rroaa (itamilVianou or aria 

by ayatoamtk aaleetioo aftar a lamkOT fUii, TV original aamirfing piovkiod 
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WSurbw pUooi An umi^ nooomplinhmeot erf the euimy k th»l a r»iurn wu 

00^0* one of tha*, 6 M urban pW There wm, no .uhrtitutiooe in 
the on*uul Hunpte ae Uhan. m 

a «mpte of e^ jbe riemenUry eUUrtkd unit in thk 

Pl^ in which children of >«n«Unr «»b«d go to pubhc dem^Ury 
^which are o^tod under oorUin poiW- and practie«, from eert^ pd^jt^ 
|iD<n^hjch oeruin attltudee pcerail. Thaw are the aub)aot d U » 

tinppenad i^i ,a oaeea laae than one urban pUoe la the eainple i^TiiSder the 
eclkxj eyitam. Thk waa Ukaly to ooour in the ewa of county unit fyetama. In 
thow caMw, one reUim waa eecured from the eohool eyd«n, and the data ww omd 

M many tiroee aa th«« were wmple urban pJaeae opw'^nf an<kr that evdam 

found: a «n«fe urban piaoe, Aurora, nu^ 

to be o«waUi^ under two aeparate aohod dktrfcU. InapecOon d the return, oTthe 
wo ayeUiM, bow^, diacloead that they were ewenUaDy the aame. CooaequenUy 
Aurora waa treated aa 6 oe urban p iaee ^»q»w«uy, 

Thua, the author d the bulletin made ibe eurrey with Uw* procedure droedbed. 
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Survey Jnstruinent Form 
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